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WALTER LOCK 


IT is fitting that some estimate, however brief, of Dr Lock’s 
contribution to Theological Studies should find a place in this 
JOURNAL, with which he was officially connected from the begin- 
ning in 1899 down to a few months before his death (12 August, 
1933). From time to time he wrote reviews in these pages, 
generally on subjects relating to the Pauline Epistles and the 
Fourth Gospel, and his work always bore the marks of first-rate 
scholarship and careful judgement. 

In estimating his contribution as a whole it must be remembered 
that for fifty years he was immersed in active duties as a tutor, 
and latterly as head, of one of the largest colleges in Oxford (1870- 
1920); he had no leisure for much literary work of his own ; he was 
compelled to concentrate on teaching ; and no teacher of the New 
Testament exercised more influence upon the generations that 
came under his instruction. His lectures as Dean Ireland Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis (1895-1919) were as effective as any delivered 
in the Theological Faculty. 

Long ago he took his stand with the school which produced 
Lux Mundi, and contributed the essay on the Church ; it reflects 
exactly his firm and lucid mind. But though in full sympathy 
with the aims of Gore and Scott Holland in Church and State, 
he feared the consequences of Biblical Criticism for the faith of 
the average man. There was a time when a word from him would 
have put fresh heart into younger workers, but it was not forth- 
coming. He seemed to us timid and hesitating, When he 
ventured outside his chosen ground, as in two published sermons, 
one on Balaam (/.7.5S. ii) and one on Job, we felt unable to look 
to him for guidance in the ways of the new learning. Indeed he 
was never a leader, in the sense that Cheyne and Driver, Moberly, 
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and Sanday, were leaders. At the same time he was in closer 
contact than they were with the life of the Church outside the 
University ; and this, together with his cautious temperament, 
made him anxious about others and unwilling to take risks. By 
degrees, however, he became convinced that it was possible to be 
both true to the faith and open-minded in criticism. His work as 
editor of the Westminster Commentaries from 1899 onwards 
brought him into friendly co-operation with Old Testament 
students, very much to their advantage, as they have admitted ; 
and he could publish his belief that the ordinary canons of scientific 
and historical criticism may be applied to Scripture without injury 
to its spiritual value. 

At last his election to the Lady Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity, which goes with a Canonry at Christ Church, brought 
him relief from administrative duties. His eight years of office, 
1919-27, enabled him to carry out several long-cherished plans, 
the chief of which was a thorough piece of work on the Pastoral 
Epistles (1924, ‘ International Critical Commentary’). Here we 
see him at his best. The book is worthy to rank with the com- 
mentaries of Lightfoot—typically English in its fine scholarship, 
its religious temper, its sense of proportion. The commentary 
on St John’s Gospel (1928, in the S.P.C.K. volume), and that on 
the Ephesians (1929), are works of lesser importance ; the former 
is disappointing, but the author was not responsible for the limits 
imposed on him. Even his retirement bore fruit. 

A spirit of reconciliation and loyalty clings to our memory of 
him. At least one substantial work will remain as his contribu- 
tion to the deeper study of the New Testament. Up to the end 
he continued to grow in courage and breadth of outlook; and it 
is only the finest type of mind which does that. 


G. A. COOKE. 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


NOTES SUR LE TEXTE DE ST MARC DANS LE 
CODEX CHESTER BEATTY 


Le professeur F. C. Burkitt (/7.7.S. 1933, pp. 363-368) a établi de 
main de maitre les caractéristiques du Codex de papyrus Chester Beatty 
des Evangiles et des Actes (P“) dont sir Frederic G. Kenyon a récem- 
ment publié avec une science parfaite les importants fragments. L’ap- 
parition d’un manuscrit des Evangiles et des Actes antérieur d'un siécle 
environ aux codices sur vélin du tv® sitcle, contemporain d’Origtne 
ou de trés peu postérieur & lui, fera époque, comme le dit le professeur 
Burkitt, dans l'histoire du texte. : 

I] serait trop simple assurément de considérer que les legons de P*, 
parce qu’elles sont celles du plus ancien manuscrit actuellement connu, 
font nécessairement autorité. Le professeur Burkitt rappelle que des 
corruptions certaines, comme Il’addition de la finale longue de Marc, 
se sont introduites dans les manuscrits avant 200. Les principales 
familles de texte existaient déjA vers 200. Origtne qui cite, au début 
de sa carritre, un texte apparenté 4 B, s’attache ensuite & un texte 
analogue & celui que K. Lake et B. H. Streeter ont défini sous le nom 
de césaréen. I est donc certain que P* a dévié, dans une mesure 
difficile & préciser, de l’'archétype commun & tous les manuscrits de tel 
ou tel évangile et qu'il contient des lecons fautives. Pourtant son 
antiquité donne un poids particulier aux lecons qu'il appuie. 

L’éditeur a signalé l’affinité de P* avec le texte césaréen de Lake et 
Streeter (1 &c. 28 13 &c. @ 565 W 700). Le professeur Burkitt a montré 
que cette affinité est loin d’étre constante. II y a lieu, semble-t-il, jusqu’d 
plus ample informé, de regarder P*, & lui seul, comme une téte de ligne 
et de le mettre en balance avec le texte c¢saréen, avec le texte alexandrin 
revisé dont B est la principale autorité, le texte européen dont la princi- 
pale autorité est D, le texte africain dont la premitre autorité est 4 et 
le syriaque ancien dont la premiére autorité est syr..S. Entre ces six 
grands types de textes doit se débattre le texte des évangiles. Leur 
accord donne pratiquement le bon texte sauf émendation possible de 
leur archétype commun. Pour arbitrer leurs désaccords, il faut établir 
leur filiation 4 partir de l’'archétype commun, tache difficile et complexe 
qui doit étre entreprise pour chaque évangile en particulier. Cette 
tache est préparée par l’examen de la valeur intrinstque des lecons 
marquantes, par la recherche de la genése des variantes et par la 
détermination des fautes certaines. 

C’est 4 ce point de vue que je reléverai ici, dans l’évangile de Marc 
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les lecons principales qui ont désormais l’appui grave du Codex Chester 
Beatty. 


iv 40 Kat evwev autos te ovltws Serhor eore au lieu de ri derol éore; 
(sans ovrws). 

La lecon de P® est suivie par Tatien et par 1 &c. 13 &c. Le mot 
otrws semble nécessaire au sens. Les disciples ont dépassé toute 
mesure en disant: «Maitre, tu t’'en moques, que nous périssions! * 
Jésus leur dit : «Pourquoi étes-vous ains# timorés, 2 ce point pusillanimes?» 

L’omission de ce mot peut étre expliquée. 1°. Un copiste a changé 
otras de place: ri deAoi éore otrws ; telle est la legon de W, de syr. S 
et de AC, devenu le texte regu. 2°. Un autre copiste a sauté otrus 
(ou oftw) 4 cause de la ressemblance avec le mot voisin ovrw (dere 
miorw;). C'est la lecon de B, de D, de ¢, et d’une partie des témoins 
césaréens (@ 565 700). 

Vv 19 | nar Sayyedov autos, au lieu de cai drdyyeAov airois. 

Le mot dutyyeAov du papyrus est aussi appuyé par D et par la 
majorite des témoins césaréens (W 1 &c. 13 &c. 28 700). II est probable- 
ment original. On a souvent remarqué que Jésus qui, en terre juive, 
ordonne de tenir cachés ses miracles (i 44 ; vii 36 ; viii 26 D 4) ordonne, 
au contraire, de les divulguer en terre paienne. Le démoniaque guéri 
recoit l’ordre «to be in fact a sort of missionary, in his own heathen 
district» (C. H. Turner). Or dcayyéAAew est un terme technique pour 
désigner activité missionnaire (Luc ix 60 duiyyeAXe ri Bacay rot 
Geor, cf. Ex. ix 10 dws duxyyeAy 7d Gvopa pov, cité Rom. ix 17). D’autre 
part dutyyeAov atrois doa b xipws vor reroinxey parait calqué sur 2 Macc. 
ili 34 SutyyeAAc waar 7d peyadciov tod Beod xparos. Donc didyyedov est 
probablement le mot de Marc. 

Une correction lui a substitué dvdyyeAov, legon de A L (source du 
texte regu), de 565 et de ¢ (renuntia), ou dxdyyeAov, mot plus courant, 
legon de NBC et de @. L’interéchange dvayyé\A\ew, drdyyé\Aav se 
rencontre aussi dans les manuscrits A Mare v 14, Matthieu xxviii 11 et 
tres souvent dans la Septante. 

Luc a corrigé duiyyeAov en dupyod (viii 39). 

V 21 Sawepagavtos tou i) wakw oulynxOy oxdos modus, au lieu de 


, pag? . A a oe a 
diarepicavtos tov ‘Inood év 7H mAviw wddw as Td Tépay, avvyxOn dxAos 
troXus. 


La lecon du papyrus, dans sa britveté, paraft originale. La foule se 


rassemble de nouveau (wadw) au retour de Jésus parce qu'elle a été 
renvoyée au moment de son départ (iv 36 ddévres rov dxAov). 
Mais le texte était ambigu. 


On peut expliquer comment ce texte simple a été surchargé et le 
sens alteré. 


| Le mot 
mddw doit étre pris avec ov ny. 
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1, Un correcteur rapportant par erreur mdAw A diarepdcarros lui 
a substitué «is rd wépav, terme équivalent: diarepdcavros rot ‘Ingod «is 
To wépav, cvvyxOy. ... C'est l’état du texte dans @ et dans la version 
sahidique. (Syr. S omet wdAw.) 

2°. Par conflation, dans un texte ayant conservé rdAw les mots «is ro 
mépay ont été introduits: darepdcavtos rod "Incod cis td wépav, wad 
ovvyxO. ... C'est l'état du texte dans D et dans ¢ (cum transfretasset 
tesus trans contra, iterum collecta est multa turba). 

3°. Un nouveau correcteur a introduit la précision inutile év ré rAotw. 
Crest le texte de ® darepacavros rot ‘Inco év té tAoiw eis TO repay 
madw ovvyxOy. ... Jusqu’ici radu restait uni & evv7yOy. 

4°. Un autre correcteur, rapportant de nouveau, par erreur, raAw 4 
dvarepacavtos, a rapproché ces deux mots pour améliorer la construction : 
duarepdcavros tod “Inaod év tO tAoiw wal cis 7d répav, cvv7}xOy. . . . 
C'est le texte de W et de B et sa suite. Le vrai sens de radw s'est 
perdu et, avec lui, un intéressant détail du récit évangélique. 

5°. Un dernier correcteur, aberrant celui-la, a encore ajouté avant 
7® tAoiw la précision es Tevnoapér. C'est le texte du codex 1342 
(Six Collations of N.T. MSS ed. by K. Lake and Silva New, Harvard 
Univ. Press 1932, p. 82). 

On voit par cet exemple que certaines des redondances de Marc sont 
l'ceuvre des copistes. 

Luc a interprété Mare par é 1@ troctpépew tiv “Inaoty, ce qui 
correspond bien & la legon simple de P*® daxepdoavros rot "Inco. 


Vv 22 mat iSoul . . . carer|pos ” 

L’état du papyrus ne permet pas de restituer les mots qui manquent 
entre idov et "Tdepos. 

Le mot idot (épyerat . . .) est donné aussi par AC (et le texte recu), 
par la majorité des témoins césaréens (W 1 &c. 13 &c. 565 700) et par 
cfi. Tl est omis par NBL, par D et par @. Il doit étre regardé 
comme authentique car il se retrouve a la fois dans Matthieu (ix 18 
idod dpywy is) et dans Luc (viii 41 idov #AGev dvyp): il est plus vrai- 
semblable d’admettre que Matthieu et Luc ont trouvé idov dans leur 
source commune Marc, que de supposer qu’ils ont fait indépendamment 
la méme addition & Marc. 

Le nom ‘Idepos est omis par D et sa suite et par ¢. II est omis aussi 
par Matthieu et donné par Luc. K. L. Schmidt et Bultmann ont 
pensé qu’il ne figurait pas dans le texte original de Marc. P* apporte 
un fort témoignage en sens contraire. 


V 42 wat efelornoay exorage [peyahm. Entre éféornoay et éxordoe _ 
NB intercale etf's, D intercale ravres.” e 
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La lecon simple de P”, sans edfis ni rdvres, est suivie par le texte 
césaréen (W @ 1 &c. 13 &c. 565 700) par Tatien et par A (et le texte 
recu). Elle est conforme & son modéle biblique Gen. xxvii 33 : éf€orry dé 
"loaix ixoraow peydAnv opddpa. Elle parait avoir été lue par Luc viii §5 : 
xai éféornoay oi yoveis atris. Elle a donc toute chance d’étre originale. 

On voit par cet exemple que certains des mots inufiles de Mare (ici 
eiti's Ou wdvres) sont le fait, non de Marc, mais de copistes. 


vi 3... Textovlos o ulwos .. . au lieu de 6 réxrww, 6 vids (ris Mapias). 

L'état du papyrus ne permet malheureusement pas de déterminer les 
mots qui précédaient réxrovos. Mais un témoin important du texte 
césaréen, 13 &c., présente en fait la legon qui av. étre celle de P*: 
ody oftés dotw & rod réxroves, & vids Kai THs Mapias, b ddeAdds “laxwBov 
cai Iwowros. . . .' 

L’expression vive et populaire 6 rot réxrovos, ‘ ce/ué’ du charpentier, 
est séduisante. On a peine pourtant 4 croire qu'elle soit de Marc. 
+O rot réxtovos (without vids) is good Greek but hardly Mark’s style », 
estime avec raison le professeur Burkitt, dans une lettre privée. 

Il est done probable que 6 réxrow est la legon originale de Marc. 
La lecon 4 rod réxroves est une faute trés ancienne, ou plutot une tres 
ancienne correction, inspirée par le sentiment qu'il était difficile de faire 
désigner Jésus par des Juifs comme fils de Marie, sans aucune mention 
de ptre. Peut-étre aussi un sens symbolique était-il attribué & réxrww, 
comme il le sera par saint Ambroise Jn Lucam iii, 25: hoe typo patrem 
stbi esse demonstrat qui fabricator (réxtwv) omnium condidit mundum. 

Les deux legons ont été en concurrence. 

La legon 6 réxtww est attestée en Occident, vers 160, par Justin 
(Dialogue 88: tu rextovixa ipya cipydlero . . . dpotpa xai fvyd),* vers 170 
par Tatien, vers 178 par Celse. Elle est celle de D. 

En Orient, au contraire, elle était inconnue d’Origtne qui, en 248, 
affirmait contre Celse qu’aucun évangile canonique ne portait que Jésus 
elt été réxtow lui-méme : ofdapod trav év tais exxAnoias hepopévww evay- 
yAtow réxtov abris 6 “Inoois dvayéyparra (c. Cels. 36). 
connaissait donc que la lecon é rod réxrovos dans Marc. 

Cette legon a évolué. 


Origéne ne 


1°. Pour traduire expression colloquiale 4 rod réxrovos le lectionnaire 


syriaque de Palestine a cherché un mot autre que fils: puer fabri et 
filius Mariam... 3 


* Voir The Caesarean text of the Gospel of Mark by K. Lake, R. P. Blake, and S. 


New, Harvard Univ. Press 1928, pp. 224 et 399, et Six collations of N.T. MSS by 
K. Lake and S. New, Harvard Univ. Press 1932, p. 44 (Codex 543 


* Cette glose de Justin a passé dans !’Evangile apocryphe de Thomas, ch. xiii. 
* The Caes. text of Mark, p. 317. 
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2°. Dans certains manuscrits 6 rov réxrovos a attiré & lui vids qui suit, 
ce qui a fait tomber l'article 6 devant vids. Ainsi ont été formées, dans 
le texte césaréen, la gauche legon de 565: 6 rod réxrovos vids papias, qui 
est, en Occident, celle de ¢: nonne hic est fabri filius mariae...et la 
lecon 6 rod réxrovos vids xai papias qui est, dans le texte césaréen, celle 
de 700 et de la seconde version géorgienne, en Europe celle de a dc 7,# 
(fabri filius et mariae), celle de la version arménienne et de la version 
éthiopique. 

Matthieu et Jean paraissent avoir lu un texte de Marc avec 6 rod 
réxtoves et l’avoir paraphrasé pour la clarté. Matthieu xiii 55: otx 
otros éotw & Tod Téxrovos vids; ody % pyTnp abrod A€yerac Mapidp .. . ; 
Jean vi 42: oy otros éorw “Inaois 5 vids “lwoyd, ob tyeis oidapey tov 
rarépa Kai Thy pyrépa ; 

Apres Origéne, la legon 6 réxrwv a pénétré en Orient dans le texte 
alexandrin de B &c. 

Tatien a réuni par conflation les deux lecgons: 6 réxrwv, 5 vids tod 
TEKTOVOS. 


vi 37 Kat Swooner autos Gaye [..... . o Se /Aeyer. 

L’éditeur note qu’entre dayeiv et 6 d& A€ye il y a un espace qui doit 
probablement étre rempli par iva éxacros (atrav) Spay (r+) AaBy. C'est 
la legon du texte césaréen dans 13 &c. et W et de Tatien. 

Ii est probable que c’est la legon de Marc. Elle est nécessaire, en 
effet, 4 la bonne intelligence du texte. Les disciples ne mentionnent 
la somme hypothétique de deux cents deniers que pour montrer qu'elle 
est le plus strict minimum pour donner /a moindre chose 2 chacun, puis- 
quelle représente moins d’une semuncia pour chacun des cinq mille 
a nourrir. Sans cette explication la somme paraft arbitraire ou insuffi- 
sante. 

Jean qui, en ce passage, s’attache de plus prés 4 Marc que Matthieu 
et qui conserve, en particulier, le chiffre de deux cent deniers, fait dire 
4d Philippe (Jean vi 7): Ataxooiwy Syvapiwy dpro otx dpxotow atrois iva 
éxastos Bpaxi AdBy. Il est probable que Jean paraphrase le texte 
méme de Marc. 

On peut expliquer comment iva Exacros Bpaxd AdBy est tombé du 
texte de Marc. Dans certains manuscrits (565 700 a 6 g) dayeiv a été 
remplacé par iva ¢dywow. Un correcteur lisant décopev atrois iva 
ddywow va Exactos Bpayxd AaBy a cru A un pléonasme et des deux 
propositions commengant par iva a supprimé la seconde. 


Vi 40 avewecay mpacijar mpacia © car AaBow. . . . Apres le second 
mpacwai les autres manuscrits portent xara (OU dvi) éxardv Kai kara (OU 
dva) wevtyxKovTa. 








— a 
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P* n’est appuyé ici par aucun autre manuscrit. La distribution de la 
foule, carrés par carrés, par cent et par cinquante est bien du style 
concret et visuel de Marc. Luc a retenu ce détail: ix 14 ace dva 
revrijxovra. Origtne (Jn Matth. De la Rue p. 5104) a lu dans Marc: 
dvi éxatov cai mevtijxovra. L’omission, probablement accidentelle, de 
ce trait est une faute dans P*. 


vi 45 epBnvas ei[s ro wAovoy nar mpoayer mplos ByOoaiday.... La lacune 
dans le papyrus ne permet pas de lire rpodyew cis ro répav rpds Byboai- 
L’omission de es ro répay se rencontre aussi dans syr. S et dans trois 
témoins césaréens (W 1 &c. 1*¢ version géorgienne). Le professeur 
Burkitt estime originale la lecon rpodyew mpds (ou plutdt cis) ByOoaiday, 
sans cis TO wépay. 

Cette legon, il est vrai, débarrasse les exégétes d’une grosse difficulté 
géographique. Comme Jésus a traversé le lac en partant de la Galilée 
(vi 32) et revient maintenant en Galilée (vi 53), «is 7d wépaw désigne 
normalement l'autre bord du lac, c’est-d-dire la rive ouest. Or Beth- 
saide est sur la rive est et il est gratuit de supposer une seconde Bethsaide 
sur la rive ouest. Avec la suppression de eis 7d répav, Jésus ordonne 
aux disciples non de traverser le lac mais de longer la céte jusqu’ 
Bethsaide «coasting along by the shore till it ceased to be a lake and 
became a river» (Burkitt). 

Il reste pourtant deux difficultés. 1° Il est étrange que Jésus apres 
avoir ordonné aux disciples d’aller, en prenant les devants, eis ByOoaidav, 
arrive avec eux eis Tevvnoapér (vi 53). On peut supposer que le vent 
du nord a obligé les disciples 4 rebrousser chemin. Mais le texte ne 
mentionne pas ce détournement et puisque Bethsaide est un rendez- 
vous manqué, il est assez oiseux d’en parler. 2° Matthieu et Jean n’ont 
pas interprété ainsi le texte de Marc. Matthieu dit xiv 22: éuPivae «is 
moiov Kai tpodyew abroy eis ro wépay. Jean dit vi 12: Kai éuBadvres cis 
TAviov Hpxovto Tépav THs Oadacans cis Kaapvaov’p. ‘Tous deux paraissent 
done avoir lu dans Mare «is 76 wépay ; ni l'un ni l'autre ne font mention 
ici de Bethsaide. 

Une autre alternative se présente. Deux manuscrits importants qui 
ont été groupés et étudiés par Hermann von Soden sous les numéros 
« 1054 et « 3017 donnent la lecon rpodyew eis rd wépay, sans «is (Ou mpos) 
ByOcaiddy.' Ce pourrait étre la bonne legon. Elle est parfaitement 
cohérente avec vi 53: duamepicavres eri ri yiv hAGov cis Tevvnoapér. 


Elle rend compte aussi de l'interprétation de Marc par Matthieu et par 
Jean. 


* Voir H. v. Soden Die Schriften des N.T. 2" Ausg. Gottingen 1911, i pp. 1085- 
1OSg. 
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En ce cas, By6caiddy serait une correction ancienne de rd wépay. 
(La lecon eis ByOcaiday est celle d’Origtne et du texte césaréen dans 28 
@ 565 700.) Cette correction aurait été faite d’aprés Luc ix 10: iwe- 
xopnoe wat’ idiay eis wédkw Kadovpévyy Byboaidd. C'est Luc seul qui 
aurait placé & Bethsaide la multiplication des pains et des poissons, 
probablement pour une raison allégorique (Ortsnamensymbolik de K. L. 
Schmidt). Beth-saida peut, en effet, s'interpréter maison d’approvisionne- 
ment (érrcrurpos) d’apres le Psaume Ixxvii (Ixxviii) 24-25: dprov obpavod 
thwxev abrois: dprov dyyéAwy ipayev dvOpwros, exist pov (MVS) dréoreke 
attois eis tAnopovyv. A remarquer que, dans le récit de la multiplica- 
tion des pains, Luc ix 12 emploie le mot rare érourupos et que Jean 
vi 31 cite ce passage du Psaume Ixxvii.' 

Un correcteur de Marc, trouvant dans Luc que la multiplication des 
pains avait eu lieu 4 Bethsaide, aurait introduit maladroitement le nom 
de Bethsaide dans le texte de Marc. P”, avec syr. Set W 1 &c., serait 
le témoin de la correction de «is ro répay en cis (OU zpds) ByOcaiday. 
Le texte courant résulterait de la conflation de \a lecon originale «is rd 
mépay avec la correction mpos ByOcaidar. 

Il y a lieu de noter l’intéressante legon de 67/9: a Bedsaida (ard 
Bybaaida) d’aprés laquelle aprés la multiplication des pains Jésus ne va 
pas & Bethsaide mais en revient. C'est une correction plus ingénieuse, 
qui tient mieux compte & la fois du texte de Luc (multiplication des 
pains 4 Bethsaide) et de celui de Marc (arrivée 4 Gennésaret). 


Vi 47 ofas yevone|yns ny wakar ro mAotoy ey peoiw tyS| Oadlacens ... 
au lieu du méme texte sans mada. 

La lecon avec wdAat est aussi celle de quelques témoins césaréens 
(1 &c, 28 2¢ version géorgienne) et, en Europe, celle de D et de a 6 ff? 
#, OU raAae est représenté par fam). Le mot expressif rdAa, depuis beau 
temps, a été certainement lu dans Marc par Matthieu qui |’a adouci en 
non: xiv 24 D ro 88 wAciov Hn Hv cis pécov THs Gardoons, et par Jean 
qui a transporté l’idée sur l’'avancement de la nuit: vi 17 oxoria 7dy 
éyeyove. I fait partie du texte de Marc. I] a été omis par accident. 


vi 48 ae nlOev wapehOew “[, au lieu de xai jOcAev rapedOeiv abrovs. 

Dans le papyrus, rapeAGeiv est suivi d’un signe de ponctuation ’ qui 
marque la fin d’une phrase ou d’un membre de phrase. II n’est donc 
pas possible de restituer airovs apres tapeAGeiv. 

La legon #A@ev au lieu de 76cAe n’est donnée par aucun autre manu- 
scrit, sauf peut-€tre 565 qui, d’aprés H.S, Cronin (Zex/s and Studies 
iv, pp. 106 sq.) porte la faute #6Aev. Elle a chance d’étre pourtant la 


' Voir E. Nestle Philologica sacra 1896, et ZNTW 1906, pp. 1845q., et E. A. Abbott 
Clue London 1900, § 169. 
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bonne lecon. Le mot rapeA6eiv a ici le sens banal d’approcher, rejoindre 
qu’il a, par exemple, dans Luc xii 37 tapeASiv diaxovyoe: et xvii 7 eiféws 
mapediv dvarere, dans Actes xxiv 7 D: rapeAOiw 5& Avoias. . .. L’ex- 
pression },AGev rapeAOciv ne peut pas étre vantée comme un modéle de 
style, mais elle n’est pas contraire & l’usage de Marc (cf. i 24 #AGes dro- 
Adorat, XV 36 Epyerar xabedeiv). Elle signifie simplement que Jésus, qui 
marche sur la mer vers les disciples, vint pour afprocher, vint rejoindre. 
Matthieu et Jean qui ont lu Marc ont exprimé la méme idée. Le 
premier se borne A dire: xiv 25 }A@ev mpis abrovs. Le second traduit 
mieux le sens de la petite phrase de Marc: vi 19 (ewpotow rov “Iyaoiv) 
éyyis Tod tAoiov ywopuevov. Aucun des deux n’a rien qui puisse rappeler 
le sens de 7OcAev mapeAGeiy abrors. 

On peut expliquer comment cette legon s’est formée. Par la négli- 
gence d'un copiste }AGev a été transcrit @Aev (lecon de 565). Un cor- 
recteur a mal interprété la faute: il l’a corrigée en 7OeAev et & rapedbeiv 
il a ajouté airovs. Le sens est devenu «ef t/ voulait les dépasser», phrase 
énigmatique qui est la croix des commentateurs modernes. Pourquoi 
Jésus voulait-il dépasser les disciples? Pour éprouver leur foi (Swete) ? 
Pour les surprendre sur l'autre rive (Strauss, Wellhausen)? Parce qu'il 
semble avoir oublié ses fidéles (Loisy)? Pour réserver sa conduite 
extérieure (Lagrange)? Pour se manifester comme un personnage sur- 
humain qui éprouve de l’aversion pour I’humanité souffrante (Windisch) ?' 
Si la legon de P* est la bonne, ce petit probléme irritant disparaft. 

La faute serait tres ancienne puisqu’elle s’est communiquée A presque 
tous les manuscrits connus. Pourtant Origtne parait avoir lu un texte 
analogue 4 P* car, dans son long commentaire de la marche de Jésus 
sur les eaux, il compare Matthieu et Marc et ne fait aucune allusion au 
mystérieux passage xai 7OcAev wapedOciv atrovs. (Jn Matth xi 454q., 
pp. 480 sq.) 


Vil 5 Kowais Xepow Kat amos, au lieu de xowais yepoiv. 

La lecon de P® est une conflation évidente. Pour remplacer le mot 
technique et obscur xowais, un correcteur a mis au-dessus la correction 
dvirros. La correction a été faite dans 8* A L (et le texte recu), syr. 5, 
bcf ff: dwirtos yepoiv. La correction s'est ajoutée mécaniquement au 
mot & corriger dans 13 &c.: xowais xepoiv dvirtos et dans W: xowais 
Tais dvirros xepoiv. La construction a été améliorée dans P®: xowais 
Le bon texte xowais yepoiy a été conservé par N*B, 
par 1) (rais «. x.), par @ 1 &c. 28 (rais x. x-) §65 700. 


Xepoww Kal dvirrors. 


Vii 7 SiBacxor|res BiBacnadslas kar evtradpata avOpwrwy ’ 


au lieu de 
ddacKovres bdacKxaXdlas évtdApata dvOpurwv. 


* H. Windisch En Aiy wilde han voorbijgaan, dans Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift 
ix 1920, pp. 298-308, 
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I] s’agit d’une traduction d’Isafe xxix 13. II a circulé dans les cercles 
chrétiens deux traductions grecques de ce passage. 1°. La traduction 
des Septante : dddoxovres évrdApata dvOpwrwv xai ddacxadias. 2°. Une 
autre traduction, par ailleurs inconnue: dddcxovres didacxadias évtaApara 
dvOpwrwv. Justin cite une fois l'une, une fois l'autre (Dia/. 78 et 140) ; 
saint Paul, Col. ii 22, cite librement la traduction des Septante: xara 
Ta évrdApata Kai didacxadias dvOpirwv. Marc et Matthieu citent au 
contraire l’autre traduction. Le fait que Matthieu, au passage paralléle, 
xv 9, a dddderxovres Sdacxadias évtdApara dvOperwv (sans xai) rend trés 
probable que le texte original de sa source, Marc, était le méme. Avde- 
oxaXias xai évtaApara est une correction destinée 4 rendre le sens plus 
coulant, influencée peut-€tre par Col. ii 22. P* la partage avec ac / 
seulement. 


Vii 31 efeAOw|y ex tw opiwy Tupou nar cerdwvos ’ nOelv ers THY Baracgaly 
Ts FahtAaas ’ au lieu de éfeAGiw é« trav Spiww Tipou FAGev dd Sedadvos cis 
tiv Oddaocav ris TadAaias. 

P* apporte un renfort a la lecon é« rév dpiwv Tiipov xai Savos, qui 
est appuyée aussi par Tatien, par syr. S, par W 1 &c. 13 &c., par A (et 
le texte recu), sans parler de la version arménienne et de la gothique. 

La legon concurrente }AGev ba Sdadvos a le suffrage de NB, de D 


&c., de @ 565 700 (le texte africain manque). Les forces sont mainte- 
nant & peu prés égales. 

La legon da SdSvos est vraiment la /ectio difficilior, car en partant des 
confins de Tyr la direction de Sidon est exactement opposée & celle 
du lac de Galilée. Elle a un excellent défenseur en le professeur Bur- 
kitt qui l’a soutenue depuis longtemps (_/. 7S. xvii pp. 13 sq.) par de bons 
arguments et récemment encore dans I’Epilogue de son livre Jesus Christ 
(pp. 68 sq.). Le point important est que Jésus s’est caché & Tyr (vii 24 
Aabeiv) et que vraisemblablement il ne veut pas revenir dans la Galilée 
qu'il a quittée intentionnellement. Son itinéraire peut donc étre assez 
compliqué, ce qu’implique l'autre indication difficile eis ri OdAaooay 
ris TadAaias dvi pécov trav épiwy AexaroAews. De fait, une route antique 
partait de Sidon, traversait le Léontes & l’endroit appelé aujourd’hui 
Belfort, et permettait d’éviter la Galilée pour se rendre vers la rive est 
du lac et les montagnes de la Décapole. 

Au point de vue de la critique textuelle, le verset 31 doit étre examiné 
avec le verset 24 auquel il est coordonné. Au verset 24 les témoins 
se partagent aussi entre deux lecons: dr7AGev cis 7a Spa Tipov Dad &e. 
W © 28 565 syr. S Origtne (/n Matth. p. 502) et dxidOe cis ra dpa 
Tvpov xai Xiavos WB &c. A (et le texte regu) Tatien fg arm. goth. 

On peut penser que le texte de v 24 et v 31 a passé par quatre étapes : 

1°. Le texte original était: 24 dwiAGer cis ra pra Tipov... 31 e&eAOiw 
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x trav dpiww Tipov #AGe ba Yddvos.... Il a été conservé par D et 
par © 56s. 

2°. A cause de l’expression biblique stéréotypée Zyr e¢ Sidon (cf. Marc 
iii 8), au verset 24 Sidon a été ajoutée & Tyr: 24 dwpdber cis a dpa 
Tipov cai Siddvos... 31... HAOey da Ydadvos. C'est l'état du texte 
dans B &c. 

3°. Dans d’autres manuscrits Tyr a été maintenue seule & 24, mais a 
3t ona supprimé la difficulté géographique 4a Ydevos en joignant Sidon 
A Tyr: 24... els ra dpa Tipov. ... 31... & tov dpiwy Tepou Kai Xid0- 
vos. C'est l'état du texte dans W et dans syr. S. 

4°. Aux deux versets Sidon a été ajoutée A Tyr: 24... eis ra dpa 
Tipov cai Sdavos. ... 31... &x Trav dpiwy Tipov cai Sdavos. . . . Cette 
harmonisation est trés ancienne car elle remonte 4 Tatien.' Elle figure 
dans A &c. et le texte regu. 

Dans P* le verset 24 manque. II n'est donc pas possible de déter- 
miner si le texte appartient au type de W syr. S ou & celui de A &c. 
Dans les deux cas, il ne représente pas le texte original. 


vii 33 eveBadev tous Saxtuhous alutou erg Ta wa auToly mrucas Kat npaTo 
™s yAwoons avrou’, au lieu de (Barer et de xai rrvcas Hato THs yAwoons 
avuTov,. 

P* parait avoir conservé le texte original. Jésus crache, pour ex- 
pulser le démon, au moment oi il enfonce les doigts dans les oreilles 
du sourd et bégue et non pas au moment seulement de lui toucher la 
langue. De méme il crachera sur les yeux de l’aveugle en lui imposant 
les mains: Vili 23 wrveas els Ta Supata aitod, érbeis ras yeipas ait@ OU 
avant de lui imposer les mains: reas. . 
P* et de W 1 &c. 13 &c.). 

Le mot rrivas a paru trop cloigné de évéBadev (ou EBadrev). Il a été 
remonté avant eis ra Gra par W: éBadrey ... rricas cis ta Gra airod et 
par syr. S: €Balev... xai rrvoas eis ta Gra abrod jWaro . . ., avant rors 
daxtvAous par @: éBadrev rrivas trois daxtvAous .. . et avant Bader par 
D: rrvoas {Bade . .. Tatien l’a détaché en le mettant d l’indicatif: érre- 
ow ads Tous daxridous abrod cai {Badev eis ra Gra abrot ( Diatess. Preuschen 
p. 128). La legon de Tatien a passé dans W4 (fragment de Cambridge) 
qui l'a curieusement développée, en supposant un sourd et un bégue : 


» ‘ ’ o a bed 
trrvow ... Kai (Bare eis ra Gra rod xwod Kai Faro tis yAooons 
TOU poyyAddov- 


. cai émbeis. . . (legon de 


La place de rrvvas dans P* explique comment, par une simple inter- 
version de deux mots voisins : rrivas xai, a été créée la legon de B &c: 
Kai Trias HWato THs yAwooys abrov. 


' Tatians Diatessaron ibers. v. E. Preuschen, herausg. v. A. Pott, Heidelberg 
1926, pp. 127-128. 
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Vii 35 nat evdews SinvorxOnoay auvtou alt axoat, au lieu de «ai jvolynoav 
atrov ai dxoat, 

Le mot ei@éws, appuyé par le texte césaréen (W @ 1 &c. 13 &c. 565 
700) et par A &c. (d’ot le texte regu) est du style de Marc et bien 
en situation pour montrer la soudaineté de la guérison du sourd et 
begue. 

Le mot divotyOncav (ou dinvotyncay) est appuyé également par le 
texte césaréen (W @ 13 &c. 565 700) et par A &c. II répond exacte- 
ment a l’exorcisme de Jésus: diavodyOyre. 

P* a toute chance ici de représenter le texte original. 


Vili To nABev erg Ta pepy payedjay ’. 

Dans la controverse entre Dalmanoutha et Mageda (/.7.S. xxxiv 
pp. 121 sq) P® semble apporter son suffrage 4 Mayeday & @ ¢ 28. 
Mais les deux lettres qui subsistent sur le papyrus sont marquées par 
léditeur comme douteuses. Et il serait possible, bien que moins 
vraisemblable, de restituer AaApavov6)ay, sinon AaApavor| fa. 


Vili 11 p§avro ouv{nrew| autor onperoy ex Tou ovpavov, au ‘lieu de 
nptavro ovine aire Cytoivres rap’ atrov onpciov dro Tov otpavor. 

Bien que la legon de P* n’ait que le faible renfort d’un manuscrit 
alexandrin de second rang (A), elle parait représenter le texte 
original. 

On peut expliquer, en effet, comment l'autre lecgon s’est formée. 

1°. Un correcteur a voulu corriger atré en rap atrov. Mais la cor- 
rection, au lieu d’étre substituée au mot 4 corriger, a été ajoutée & lui 
par conflation : avv(nreiv aire rap’ attod onpeiov . . . C'est état du texte 
dans 13 &c. 

2°. Pour tirer parti de ce texte pléonastique un autre correcteur a 
ajouté (yrotvres devant wap’ airov. 

Ici encore la redondance de Marc parait due & !’évolution du texte. 


Vili 12 apny ec SoOncerar [ryt yevear tauTm onpecoy’ au lieu de dpi 
Adyw (iptv) ei (Ou ot) d0Oynoera . . 

Apa, sans A€yw (iptv), se lit aussi dans W. II est possible que ce 
soit la legon originale. Il ya la un hébraisme voulu, dont le modéle 
est Ps. xciv (xcv) 10-11: mpoowybira rH yeved exeivy .. . oS Gpooa ev 
TH opyy pou’ «i (= od) ciaeAe’aovra eis Ti Kataraveivy pov (cité par 
Hébr. iii rr &c.). ‘Apr (= ds dpooa) peut renforcer directement la 
négation solennelle : «i (= ot) dobrjoera, calquée sur «i (= ob) ciredev- 
govra. Il s’agit dans les deux cas de la race (yeved) des Juifs. Apryy 
serait pris absolument, comme dans Apoc. vii 12: dpi » ebAoyia Kai 
}) 86fa . . . 7G Bed tiv. 

Si la legon de P* est originale, W 13 &c. ont substitué od au mot 
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difficile «, B L ont ajouté Aéyw et 8 A D Adyw byiv a diy, conformé- 
ment A I’expression couramment employée dans les évangiles. 


viii 14 eva povjoy aprov exovres, au lieu de xai «i wi Eva dprov oix 
elyov. 

La lecon de P" est aussi celle du texte césaréen (W @ £ &c. 13 &c. 
565 700) et probablement de &: cumgue unum solummodo panem 
haberent. Elle doit étre originale. 

On peut, en effet, expliquer comment l'autre legon s’est formée. 

1, Un correcteur.a voulu améliorer la phrase en écrivant : (ére\a- 
Govro AaBeiv dprovs) « pi Eva dprov etyov. C'est la legon de D, od «i pi 
gouverne le verbe eyov: ¢ sauf gu'ils avaient un seul pain». 

2°, En opposition & D, d, avec ff ¢ g 7, a une version (nisi unum 
panem quem habebant) qui suppose la legon «i px éva dprov dv eyov, dans 
laquelle «i pi se rapporte 4 ga «ils oublitrent de prendre des pains, 
sauf un qu'ils avaient ». 

3°. Cette legon a été modifiée par le changement de dv en od et 
l'addition de «ai. C'est la legon de B &c.: xai ei pa Eva dprov ox 
elyov. 

La phrase ainsi formée n’est pas du style de Marc. Dans une phrase 
négative avec «i yy suivi d'un nom, Marc met toujours « jw apres le 
verbe : xi 13 ofdé efpev, i pi) pvAAa. Cf. ii 26, v.37, vi 4, vi 5, vi 8, 
ix 8, ix 29, x 18, xiii 32. 


viii 15 BXewere amo ts [Lupns tow dapicarluy car THs Lupns Tow 
npwiavev’, au lieu de Brérere . . . xal ris Liens ‘Hpwdov. 

Ici aussi la legon de P* est celle du texte césaréen (W @ 1 &c. 13 Kc. 
28 565) et de &: ef a fermento herodianorum, sans parler du manuscrit 
byzantin G, de la version sahidique et de l'arménienne. 

On peut faire valoir en sa faveur les arguments suivants : 

1° Les ‘Hpwd:avoi sont joints aux Papuraio: dans deux autres passages 
de Marc ; iii 6 et xii 13. 

2°. Matthieu xvi 11 a interprété ainsi Marc: dd ris Cupis tov 
Papwaiwy xai Saddoveaiww. Le mot Yaddovxaiww a pu étre substitué 
plus facilement & un nom collectif comme ‘Hpwdavay qu’ un nom 
individuel comme “Hpgdov. De plus Matthieu xvi 12 interpréte {vpn = 
dvayy. Si cette interprétation est valable pour Marc, elle s’applique 
mieux & une secte, telle que celle des ‘Hpwd:avo/, qu’a un individu tel 
qu’ Hérode. 

3°. Dans les exemples donnés par Strack-Billerbeck, i, p. 729, de 
"emploi propre et figuré du mot /evain, il s’agit de collectivités (comme 
dans 1 Cor. v 6-8; Gal. v 9). 
Paque, le /evain (c’est-A-dire le pain) des Samaritains ? 


Au propre, peut-on recevoir, aprés la 
Au figuré, les 
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' 
rabbins mettent en garde contre le “vain des prosélytes, c’est-d-dire 
leur mauvais penchant a revenir au paganisme. Que veut dire, au 
propre et au figuré, 4 (van ‘Hpwdov, & moins qu’on ne lui donne le sens 
de } Gipn trav “Hpwdcaver ? 
Il est probable que ‘Hpwdov est une faute ancienne dans l’archétype 
commun de B et de D. 


Vili 17 | Te SeadoyiLeoGe ev eauroig ohryomoro |, au lieu de ri diadoyi- 
CerOe, sans autre mot. 

Matthieu, dans le passage paralléle xvi 8, a la méme lecon que P® : 
ri duadoyileaGe év éavrois 6Aryorurto. Ici, comme en plusieurs endroits, 
lalternative se pose. Un copiste de Marc a-t-il ajouté des mots sous 
l'influence de Matthieu? Ou a-t-il sauté par mégarde des mots qui ont 
été conservés par Matthieu? La décision ne peut pas étre mécanique. 
Il faut apprécier la valeur des témoins et la cohérence des mots au 
contexte. 

La lecon de P® est aussi celle du texte césaréen: W 13 &c. @ 565 
700. Les trois derniers témoins ont la variante év rais xapdias ipo 
éAtyorro. La méme variante, mais sans éAcyérwrot, est donnée par 
28et par Dade. (Le texte de & fait malheureusement défaut.) 

Le mot éAryorwroe convient trés bien au contexte et semble méme 
nécessaire pour l’éclairer. Les disciples se préoccupent de n’avoir pas 
de pains. Jésus le leur reproche, parce qu’en cela ils se montrent de 
feu de foi. Wl leur rappelle les deux miracles de multiplication des 
pains et le surcroit qui est resté, pour leur faire comprendre la con- 
fiance qu’il faut avoir en Dieu. Le passage de Mare fait écho au 
passage célébre de Q, ot figure justement le mot éAcyorurro:: Matthieu 
vi 25-34 = Luc xii 22-31 .. . ef 5& ov yoprov ... 6 beds dudiévyvew, 
od TOAA@ paAdrov ipas, dAcyémora ; pi otv pepymvyoere A€yovtes’ Ti 
daywope ;... Taira ravta mpooreOyocra ipiv. B. W. Bacon, aprés 
d'autres, a montré que Mare a connu et utilisé Q." Ici, comme en 
d'autres endroits,? Marc transpose ce qu’il a lu dans Q. Ii a done pu 
emprunter 4 Q le mot-clef éAcyorwro. Ce mot, rare en grec, exprime 
une idée courante chez les rabbins. Strack et Billerbeck (i, p. 439) 
citent une sentence de R. Eliezer (vers 90) qui a une analogie re- 
marquable avec le passage de Marc: «Celui qui a du pain dans son 
panier et qui dit: Que mangerai-je demain? fait partie des hommes de 
peu de fot.» 

P* doit donc avoir conservé la legon originale de Marc. 


' The Gospel of Mark, its composition and date, Yale Univ. Press 1925, pp. 11, 
122-126, 140, 146, 152 8q , 227, 249 8q., 318. 

* Par exemple Marc xi 22-25 montre la connaissance du /ogion de Q sur la foi 
(Mt xvii 20b=Le xvii 6) et celle du Pater. 
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‘ 

viii 18 ovww voerre ovde pynporievere..., au lieu de xai od prypo- 
veveTe . . «3 : 

Méme cas, que le précédent. Matthieu a aussi : XVi 9 otrw vocire 
bd? prnpovevere.. .. Mais Matthieu qui abrége beaucoup Marc a laissé 
de cdté ce qui préctde: otrw voeire oft ouviere ; TeTwpwpévny Cxere Tiyv 
xapdiav tpav ; dbbarpors Exovres ob BAdrere Kai Gra Exovres ob dxovere ; 

Le passage de Marc est manifestement écrit en style biblique et 
nettement rythmé. La répétition redondante otrw vocire otdé ovviere 

. otrw voeire obd2 pynpovevere ... est donc fort plausible. Cf. la 
répétition éws more . . . ws more. . . (ix 19). 

La lecgon de P* est appuyée par @ 565. On congoit trés bien que 
otrw voeire ait été omis par les copistes, comme une répétition. La 
lecon de D ot8% pvypovevere témoigne de lomission pure et simple, qui 
a été corrigée en ob pvypovetere W, et Kai od pynpovedere B&c. La 
lecon de N & oirw voeire témoigne de lomission accidentelle de oid 
prynpovevere. 


viii 35 ofs 8 av amwodece: Thy Wuxny] auTou evexey Tou evayyedou . .., au 
lieu de &exev euod Kai tod ebayyeXiov. 

La lecon de P® est suivie par deux témoins césaréens 28 700, par 
D aéin-r, par syr. S, par la version arménienne et I’éthiopique, et peut- 
étre par & ( propter evangelium, apres une ligne sautée). 

La legon concurrente évexev éyod Kai tov ebayyeAiov est presque cer- 
tainement la lecon de Marc. « Follow Me is the watchword of this part 
of Mark» (Burkitt). Au verset précédent on lit, en effet: ef rus Gere 
éricw pov bev (ou dxoroviciy D P“ W @ x &c. 565 Joo C) .. . Kai 
dxodovOeitw por. 

Les passages paralléles de Matthieu (x 39 et xvi 26) et de Luc (ix 24) 
ont évexey éuov. Matthieu et Luc ne les ont pas tirés de Marc, mais de 
leur source commune Q, que Marc a aussi connue. Marc a ajouteé a sa 
source xai rod ebayyeAiov, un de ses mots favoris, de méme qu’a la 
méme source il a ajouté plus haut, i 15 : «ai murrevere év To ehayyeXiv. 

On peut expliquer comment la legon de P® s’est formée. 

1°. Par omission accidentelle de «ai ou par influence de Rom. ii 16, 
xvi 25, la legon originale est devenue évexey rod guod ebayyeAiov. C'est 
la legon ancienne de Tatien (Diatess. Preuschen p. 136). Elle a 
pénétré dans la version syriaque de Cureton et dans « 3015 (v. Soden). 

2°. Le mot éuoi a été biffé comme inutile par un diorthotes. 


| Vill 38 orav ehOn ev [ry Sogms Tou matpos auTolv kai Twv ayyeAwy . . ., aul 
lieu de pera ray dyyéAww. . . . 

La legon de P“, appuyée par W, est certainement fautive. La lecon 
pera tay dyycAwy est coordonnée & xiii 26-27 : dwovra: rv vid rot dvOpu- 
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rou épxépevoy . . . xal tore dworredd rods dyyéAous . . . Elle est donc 
originale. 

La faute a pu s’introduire par la lecon intermédiaire dray 2A6y . . . xai 
oi dyyeAo syr. S et syr. C, corrigée en xai rov dyyéAww. 


ix 2 ev Tw mpogev|xerOar aurous perepop pwn o ins|, au lieu de pere- 
popdoFy sans les mots précédents. 

La lecon de P® qui remonte jusqu’ 4 Tatien (Diaéess. Preuschen 
p. 137: wahrend sie beteten), et qui est appuyée par W 13 &c. 28, est 
probablement fautive. 

Origtne (Jn Matth. xii 36 p. 557 sq.) lisait dans Marc: év rg rpocev- 
yerOu airév. Cette lecon qui est celle de @ 565 parait étre une addi- 
tion venue de Luc. «The mention of praying surely comes from Luke 
and is characteristic of that Evangelist» (Burkitt). En effet, Luc vient de 
dire, ix 28: dvéBy cis rd dpos rpore’gacGa, ce qui n’est pas dans Marc. 
Cf. Luc ix 18: év 76 elvat abrov tpowevyopevor, &c. 

Dans cette lecon un correcteur a changé airdév en airovs, peut-étre 
pour introduire l'idée que Jésus ne se montre pas 4 tous sous son aspect 
divin mais & ceux seulement qui prient. 


ix 19 @ [yevea amoros nas Seotpapplern’, au lieu de & yeved druoros 
seulement. 

La lecon de P® est aussi celle de W 13 &c. Elle est trés probable- 
ment originale car, dans les passages paralléles, Matthieu xvii 17 et Luc 
ix 41 ont l'un et lautre: & yevea drurros xai dueotpappévy. II est plus 
facile de penser que Matthieu et Luc ont trouvé xai dveotpappévy dans 
leur source commune, Marc, que de supposer qu’ils ont indépendam- 
ment ajouté les mémes mots au texte de Marc. 

L’apostrophe de Jésus est calquée sur celle de Moise, Deut. xxxii 5 : 
yevea oxoda Kal dueotpappévy, citée par saint Paul, Phil. ii 15. 

Une raison de rythme milite aussi pour l’authenticité de la lecon de 
P*, Dans le papyrus, dcerrpapy]évy est suivi du signe de ponctuation’ 
qui marque un arrét de la voix. Avec xai derrpappévy le texte présente 
trois stiques bien rythmés : 


nA . ‘ , , 
& yevea adruotos xai dueotpappévy 
éws more mpds tuas Evomat ; 

éws wore dvegouar bpov ; 


ix 23 et 8uvy wavra Surfara twt morevoyr, au lieu de rd «i divy NB 
W 1 &c. ou de ei divy moretoa D &c. @ 13 &c. 565 syr. S # Chryso- 
stome. 

La lecon de P“ n’est soutenue par aucun autre manuscrit. Elle est 
tres probablement fautive et n’offre pas de sens satisfaisant. I] faudrait 
pouvoir la traduire avec un point d’exclamation. Au pére de I’épileptique, 

VOL. XXXV. ie — went ne ; 
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qui vient de lui dire : «Si tu peux quelque chose, aide-nous, » Jésus répon- 
drait sur le ton de l’indignation : «Situ peux!» Mais le point d’exclama- 
tion n’existe pas en grec et les simples mots «i dvvy peuvent difficilement 
indiquer un tel sens. 

Td «i dvvy, proposition traitée comme un nom (nxominatif adbsolu, cf. 
Rom. viii 26 rd yap ri tporevgepeba) signifie ¢ Pour ce qui est de: Si tu 
peux...» et a pu étre traduit par les réviseurs anglais de 1881: ¢ If 
thou canst !» Mais cette lecon présente une grosse difficulté, 4 cause 
du contexte. «Si tu peux! Tout est possible & qui a la foi» implique 
que 76 morevovn désigne Jésus. Or la suite immédiate montre que r6 
morevovr S'applique au pére de I'épileptique: «iis xpagas 6 rarijp roi 
madiov eye” TurTeiw. 

La bonne lecon est donc ¢i divy murtedoa. . . . Elle s’adapte seule au 
contexte. Jésus dit: «Si tu peux croire . ..» et le pére de l'enfant crie 
aussitét : «Je crois; aide mon défaut de foi.» [ore’w répond au mot 
murredoa et Boba pov ty drurria répond aux mots «i divy. Jean s'est 
peut-étre souvenu de l'expression de Marc en écrivant, v 44: mas 
divacGe ipets murredoat ; 

P* témoigne de l’omission accidentelle du mot ruretoa. La legon 
ro «i dvvy est une tentative de donner un sens au texte ainsi mutilé. 


ix 28 ewedOovr: autw mpoondOoy [ar wBiay o: pabyrar aut jou” Kat 
npwryngay avtoy ..., au lieu de xai eioeAOdvros atrod eis olxov, of pabyrai 
abrov car’ idiay érnpwrwv abrov. . 

La lecon de P® (avec les variantes civeAOovres aibrod et of pabyrai 
atrov xat’ (diay) est celle du texte césaréen (W @ 13 &c. 565 700). Elle 
est srement fautive, car apres «ioe\Odvr: airg le sens exige «is olkov. 
Cf. vii 17 dre cio Aer eis olxov . . . drnpwtwv abrov of pabyrai abrod. 

TYautre part le mot zpoo7AGov doit avoir été lu dans Marc par 
Matthieu, qui écrit xvii 19 : rére rpoweAOévres of pabyrai ro “Tyoot xar’ 
idiay ... ce qui parait supposer le texte césaréen. 

Il est probable que le texte original a été conservé par Tatien ( Diatess. 
Preuschen p. 141) = xai eleeAGdvtos abtod eis olkov rporqAOov aire ol 
pabyrai abrod cai kat’ diay éxnpwtwv (ou jpurncav) abrov. 

Des deux groupes de lettres voisins EIXOIKON et ITPOSHA@ON, 
tantét l'un, tantét l'autre a été omis par homoioteleuton. 

P* et le texte césaréen témoignent de omission accidentelle de es 


olxov. Ils témoignent, en revanche, de la présence de rpoo#AGov, qui a 
été accidentellement omis dans & B D 1 &c. &. 


ix 29 € py €v mpogeluxy Kar ynorea, au lieu de év mpocevyy seule- 
ment. 


La lacune dans le papyrus indique que la lecon xai yyoreca est celle de 
C'est la legon aussi de D &c. du texte césaréen (W @ 1 &c. 13 &C. 


P*, 








es 


=Se'er 
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565 700), de >A (et du texte recu), de syr. S. A ces témoins de 
Marc il faut ajouter ceux de Matthieu xvii 21, od le verset de Marc a été 
interpolé avec la lecon év mpooevyy xai vyoreig D &c. NY Origtne. La 
lecon év mpovevyy (sans xai vynoreia) est celle de R** B, de Clément 
d’Alexandrie et de &. 

Dans un passage de saint Paul, 1 Cor. vii 5, 7 vyoreia a été ajouté 
par les correcteurs & ry tpooevyg. Ici, au contraire, év rpocevyp Kal 
vyoreia parait étre la legon originale. Le jefne était effectivement 
employé pour expulser les mauvais esprits (Strack-Billerbeck i, p. 760). 
On disait : «Celui qui prie et n’est pas exaucé doit jefiner » (#id.). Ici 
l'expression év tpowevyy xai vnoreia est un c/imax. Pour expulser une 
certaine espéce de démons, les disciples doivent non seulement prier (il 
est difficile de penser qu’ils n’aient pas prié dans leur tentative d’exor- 
cisme) mais encore jedner. 

Les mots xai vyoreia ont pu étre supprimés par un correcteur qui y a 
vu une contradiction avec la parole de Jésus sur les jednes (ii 19). 


ix 30 e€|ehOovres wa pe|wopevovro Sia t ys yadeiAacas, au lieu du méme 
texte avec éropevovto. 

La legon de P® raperopevovro est celle aussi du texte césaréen (W @ 
t &c 13 &c. 565 700), du texte alexandrin dans 8 B* AC (et du texte 
regu), de & (¢ransiebant) b i et de syr. S. La lecon éropevovro est celle 
de B* D a (iter faciebant) ¢f. Contrairement & D, d porte ¢ransiebant. 

Le mot raperopevovre marque bien que Jésus et les disciples vont 
@un trait X travers la Galilée, la ¢raversent sans s’arréter. I1 s’accorde 
avec ce qui suit: xai obx 7OAev iva Tis yvoi. II est certainement original. 

En copiant raperopevovro un copiste a sauté, par mégarde, du premier 
p au second. La faute rapevovro est attestée par d. Elle a été corrigée 
en éropevovto. 


xii 15 ] “te pe wecpaller|e iwox[pira: ; au lieu de ri pe weipaere ; (sans 
brroxpitat). 

La lecon de P* est celle du texte césaréen (W @ 1 &c. 13 &c. 28 565) 
et de quelques manuscrits secondaires (GFN). Dans le passage 
paralléle Matthieu xxii 18 a aussi: ri we reypdfere imroxpiraé ; le paralléle 
de Luc fait défaut. 

Dans Marc le mot iroxperaid parait bien étre préparé par la remarque 
préliminaire: 6 8¢ «das abrav ri iméxpow. La répétition troxpow 
irroxperaé est bien dans le style de Marc. Cf. vii 13 79 wapadéon .. . 5 
rapeduxare, Vii 35 diavoiyOnre” Kai dieyvoiyOncav P*, xv 4 ot« droxpivy 
otdev; .. . & 8€ "Inoots otkér obdtv drexpiOy .. ., &c. Et le mot 
iwoxperaé est bien du vocabulaire de Marc. Cf. vi6 epi ipav trav 
UToKpiTov. 
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Il est donc probable que la lecon ioxperaé est originale et a été lue 
dans Marc par Matthieu. Ce mot a été biffé par un correcteur pour 
éviter la répétition iméxpurw twoxperai. Matthieu a évité la méme 
répétition en corrigeant trdxpurw en rovnpiav. 


Dans les 32 cas qui viennent d’étre examinés P“ parait avoir con- 
servé 21 fois le texte original et avoir 11 fois une legon fautive. 

Dans les 21 cas od P® parait avoir le bon texte, il est d’accord 13 fois 
avec 13 &c., 12 fois avec W, 10 fois avec 1 &c., 10 fois avec 565, 8 fois 
avec @, 7 fois avec 700, 5 fois avec 28. Ses accords les plus nombreux 
sont done avec le texte césaréen. D/autre part il est d’accord 5 fois 
avec A, 3 fois avec Tatien, 3 fois avec D, 4 fois en partie avec 4, 2 fois 
avec syr. S, t fois avec A. I] est seul 2 fois. 

Dans les 11 cas od il parait fautif, il est d’accord 6 fois avec 13 &c., 
4 fois avec W, 3 fois avec 1 &c., 2 fois avec 565, 2 fois avec 700, une 
fois avec 28. En plus de ces accords avec le texte césaréen, il se 
rencontre ici 2 fois avec Tatien, 2 fois avec A, 2 fois avec syr. S, 2 fois 
avec a, une fois avec D. I) est seul une fois. 

Dans ces 11 mémes cas, le bon texte parait étre donné 6 fois par ®, 
4 fois par 565, 3 fois par W, 2 fois par joo, une fois par 1 &c., par 
13 &c., par 28 et, en dehors du texte césaréen, 6 fois par D, 4 fois par 
B, 2 fois par Tatien, par syr. S, par &. 

De ces chiffres, donnés & titre d’indication provisoire, on peut con- 


clure 4 l'importance de P* et & celle du texte césaréen pour |’établisse- 
ment du texte de Marc. 


Une particularité intéressante du texte de Marc dans le Codex Chester 
Beatty est qu’il est coupé et comme scandé par un signe de ponctuation, 
un tiret oblique et haut (’) qui marque la fin de la phrase ou d’un membre 
de phrase. Cette ponctuation est faite manifestement en vue de la lecture 
\ haute voix. Elle signale le point od la voix doit s‘arréter un instant.’ 
Elle sépare des intervalles vocaux plus ou moins égalisés. Elle bat une 
sorte de mesure. Elle permet de constater et d’étudier le style rythmé 
du Nouveau Testament.’ Ce style, imité de la prosodie biblique, dans 
lequel les phrases se disposent en stiques sensiblement égaux, a été 
imposé aux auteurs du Nouveau Testament par le caractére solennel et 
sacré de la lecture liturgique. 

Voici, & titre d’exemples, deux passages scandés, choisis parmi les 


* La seule faute qu'on reléve est a vii 31 ava pegov Taw opiwy’ 5e[ xa oA ews. 

* Le livre des Actes est scandé de la méme fagon dans le Codex Chester Beatty. 
Voir Le style rythmé dans 0 Epitre a Philémon, dans Premiers écrits du christianisme, 
Paris, Rieder 1039. Voir aussi The Acts of the Apostles, Clark, Oxford, 1932 
‘texte range en stiques a la fagon d'un archétype hypothétique de D). 
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moins mutilés. Pour la clarté, les stiques sont séparés les uns des 
autres. La premitre multiplication des pains (vi 38-43) : 


lAcyet avrors ogous aprovus exere’ 

imaylere Were 

kau yvovte|s Aeyovow mevte Kat dvo ixOvas” 

cat ereta|fev avros 

avaxAw Jat cvproma cvprocia em yAwpor xoprwr’” 

kalt averecav mpact|a tpacia’ 

xat AaBwy rovs aprous Kat Tous iy vas 

avaBAayas «\s tov ovpavov nvAoynce” 

Kau kaTexAacey Tovls aprous 

cat edidjov Tos pabyras avtov’ 

wa tapabwow avros’ [ 

cat Tous dv0 txOvas enelpoe racw’ 

Kat ehayov TavTes Kat exopracG noay 

xa npav k)Aacpata dwéexa kopwwv TANpwpata’ 
La discussion sur le pur et l’impur (vii 6-8) : 


o b¢ aroxpbas ere avros’ 

ort Kad ws expopytevoe] rept tpwv noaias Tw iroxperwr’ 
ws ye yparrat ort o Aaols ros xerAcow pe Teja” 

7 d¢ xapdia avtiwy Toppw area alr nov" 

patyny d« ceBovrat pe’ 

ddacxor[res ddacKxad\as Kat evtadpata avOpwruv’ 
agdevtes THY evToAny Tov Geov 

Kpate tte THY EvTOANY Twr avOpwrwr’ 


Quelquefois le tiret est accompagné d’un point (“ou”), ce qui parait 
indiquer un arrét plus long de la voix. Voici les exemples qu’on peut 
relever : 


Vi 20 Kat axoveas avrov To\Aa rope’. 
37 0 be amoxpas [earev avrors Sore vpers payely avros” 
vii 28 eoOovew a}ro tev yyw tev taduwy” 
viii 13 arnAOev as To ]epar” 

16 «ae Ths Cupys tev npwdavwr’’ 

20 Toowy orvpidwy | kAagpaTwv T\Anpwpata ynpate” 
ot d€ evrov extra’ 
kat Aeyer [avrors ovr crvver ere” 
re yap dure avOpul ros avtad\Aaypa THs Wvxns avrou™ 
ev [rm Sogy Tov marpos avrolv Kat Twv ayyeAwy Twv aywv’* 
ews idwow tyv Balarcav tov Geov «AnAv\Oviav ev dvvape”’ 
Todos x|povos €OTW EWS TOUTO yeyovEV avTwt’* 
wore Tovs ToAXous Acyer |v arebaver™ 
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On connaissait dans les papyrus grecs certains signes de ponctuation.’ 
Par un texte de Sénéque on savait aussi que les Latins ponctuaient plus 
habituellement que les Grecs.* C'est la premitre fois qu’on trouve un 
manuscrit ancien d’un évangile ponctué ou scandé, 


Paut-Louis Coucnuoup. 


THE NORTH BOUNDARY OF PALESTINE 


RecENT authorities place the ‘ideal’ north boundary of Palestine, 
referred to as ‘the entering-in of Hamath’,’ in positions varying by 100 
miles. On the question at issue—whether the boundary defined in 
Num. xxxiv 7-9 and established under David, Solomon, and Jero- 
boam II, included part or all of the Lebanon or wholly excluded it— 


there is general vagueness, and divergent views may be found in the 
same work of reference.‘ 


The balance of opinion is in favour of referring the phrase, ‘the 
entering-in of Hamath’, to the great depression extending NNE. from 
Dan for about 100 miles between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon—formerly 
known as Coele-Syria and now as el-Bika'—rather than to the plain of 
Homs opening out from the sea north of Lebanon.’ But even so it re- 


) Flock De Graecorum interpunctionibus. Greifswald 1907. 

2 Epist. 60, 11: In Graecis hance licentiam tuleris (la licentia du débit sans arret). 
Nos etiam cum scribimus interpungere adsuevimus. 
J. Carcopino. ) 

® Num, xiii 21; xxxiv 8; Jos. xiii 5; Jg. iii 3; 1 Kings viii 65; 2 Kings xiv 
25; 1 Chron. xiii s; 2 Chron. vii 8; Ezek. xlvii 20, xlviii 1; Am. vi 14. 

* Editors in the Internat. Crit. Com. make the entering-in of Hamath Judges 80, 
‘ probably the plain Homs’; Amos 157, ‘ the pass between the Lebanons’; Chronicles 
205, ‘the Beka'’; Zechariah 263, variously the N. and S. end of Lebanon valley. 

Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible: art. Hamath, ‘the opening between the Nusairiyeh 
mountains above Tripoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains’ (=Homs 
plain); art. Riblah regards this view as ‘ hardly probable’ (in note) and suggests 
‘the N. end of the broad vale between Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, where. . . the 
traveller from the S, approaches Riblah’; art. Rehob, ‘the entrance of the great 
depression between the mountains of Lebanon and Hermon, which connects 
Palestine and Coele-Syria’. 

° G. A. Smith X// Prophets (1928) 183, ‘the Pass between the Lebanons’ ; 
Hist, Geog. (1931) 478, ‘the other end’ from Dan; Garstang Joshua and Judges 

193!) 104, ‘very appropriately’ the passage of upper Jordan W. of Hermon; 


Peake’s Comm, (1920) 219 ‘the valley between Lebanon and Hermon’, 229, 260, 
* Coele-Syria’; Burney Judges (igi8 


(Citation communiquee par 


xcix, 63, ‘the northern extremity’ of 


Lebanon pass; Skinner Aimgs 155, ‘ probably the pass between Hermon and 
Lebanon, through which Coele-Syria is entered from the south’, following Buhl, 
Geog. 66, 110; Driver HDB, art. Riblah, as above. 
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mains an open question whether the boundary lay at the north or south 
end of the long Lebanon valley or in an intermediate position. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling the evidence has led to the suggestion that the enter- 
ing-in of Hamath was a term applicable to the whole valley, and the 
frontier it indicated variable : but the phrase is used without addition to 
limit towards the north both the Lebanon (Jos. xiii 5 ; Jg. iii 3) and the 
sea-coast (Ezek. xlvii 20), and the supposition that the frontier of David 
and Solomon could be given only a vague index, capable of meaning 
anything from ‘Dan’ to ‘all Lebanon’, must be a last resort of inter- 
pretation. 

In the discussion of the problem due weight has hardly been given 
to what is, though visionary in its inception, the fullest description of 
Israel’s north boundary which we possess, and one specifically designed 
for the guidance of after-generations. The ideal land defined by Ezekiel 
also had the entering-in of Hamath as its northern limit and, though the 
majority of place-names in his delineation are doubtful, sufficient cer- 
tainty remains to exclude two of the three positions mentioned above. 


The Boundary of Esekiel 


The north boundary is given thus in Ezek. xlvii 15-17: ‘And this 
shall be the border of the land on the northward side: from the Great 
Sea, the way of Hethlon, the entering-in Zedad-ward ; Hamath, Berothah, 
Sibraim which is between the border of Damascus an.’ the border of Ha- 
math ; Haszer-hatticon which is by the border of Hauran. And the 
border away from the sea shall be Hazar-enon, the border of Damascus, 
and the north northward, aud the border of Hamath. And this is the 
north side.’ 

Verse 20 equates this description to the entering-in of Hamath: ‘ And 
the west side shall be the Great Sea from the (south) border as far as over 
against the entering-in of Hamath. This is the west side’? And in the 
repetition of the north boundary in xlviii 1 ‘the entering-in of Hamath’ 
replaces ‘ the entering-in Zedad-ward’: ‘ Mow these are the names of the 
tribes: from the northward limit, alongside the way of Hethlon, the enter- 
ing-in of Hamath; Hazar-enan, the border of Damascus, northward 
alongside Hamath ; for they shall be his side east of the sea; Dan, one 
(portion). 

While it may be possible to dispute whether the entering-in of Hamath 
means the entrance from the south (by el-Bika’) or from the west (by 
the Homs plain), there can be no question that ‘ Hamath’, amplified in 
‘the border of Hamath’, involves its south border. As the territory of 
Hamath extended south of the River Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir) at the 
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north end of Lebanon,’ and certainly included Riblah, 20 miles SW. by 
S. from Homs and some 14 miles within the Lebanon valley,’ the use 
of the Hamath border rules out the plain of Homs as the boundary of 
Palestine. 

How far south did the border of Hamath lie ? Among his place- 
names Ezekiel gives Berothah, which in David’s time was a city of 
Zobah (2 Sam. viii 8), an Aramaean kingdom which disappears from 
the Hebrew records after Solomon. From its mention here Berothah 
was in the parallel of the south border of Hamath, and since the pro- 
phet places it west of ‘ Sibraim which is between the border of Damascus 
and the border of Hamath’, but says nothing of Zobah, the inference is 
that in his day Zobah in whole or part was absorbed in Hamath—an 
inference supported by the allusion to Hamath-zobah in 2 Chron. viii 3, 
where the name occurs for the last time.’ Authorities incline to place 
Zobah north-west of Damascus in the region of Baalbek*; and if this 
is correct, Hamath in Ezekiel’s day included a great part of the 65 miles 
of territory between Riblah and Damascus. : 

A similar conclusion is derived from the Septuagint of Ezek. vi 14: 
‘I will make the land desolate and ruined from the wilderness of Riblah * 
in all their habitation.’ From Riblah a fertile plain stretches off in 
every direction except the south-west,® where a barren, rocky tract con- 
tinues along the Orontes valley to Baalbek, 37 miles SSW. The Sep- 
tuagint reference can be only to this sterile and sparsely-peopled northern 
section of the Lebanon valley, now known as Sahlet Baalbek (plain of 
Baalbek) in distinction from the fertile Litany valley to the south, el-Bika‘ 
el-‘Aziz (the dear Bika’): Robinson in 1852 repeatedly uses the term 


‘1 Mae, xii 25-30; Jos. Ant, 13.5.10. 

2 * Riblah in the land of Hamath’, 2 Kings xxiii 23; Jer. xxxix 5; &c. The 
N. end of Lebanon bears NW. from Riblah, of Anti-Lebanon ENE.—Robinson 
Biblical Researches iii 544. The Buka‘ valley opens out in lat. 34° 40’ (Encye. 
Biblica iv 4849); Riblah is on lat. 34° 28’. 

* Of Solomon's conquest. In the northern conquests of Jeroboam II (2 Kings 
xiv 28) ‘ Hamath (which had belonged) to Judah’ and Damascus alone are men- 
tioned. In Zech. ix 1-2 ‘ the land of Hadrach’ is bordered by Damascus, Hamath, 
Tyre, and Zidon. 

* So G. A. Smith Historical Atlas, maps 34, 35; cf. Peake’s Comm. and 
Century B maps. ‘In the Lebanon region. ...In the neighbourhood of Dam- 
ascus’ —H. P, Smith Samuel 126, 305. N. ‘ {rom the neighbourhood of Baalbek’.— 
Sayce H, Crit. 314. 

® ‘Deblatha’ = Riblah, LXX of Jer. lii, &c. 

® Robinson BR iii 543. ‘A more advantageous place of encampment (than 
Riblah) for the hosts of Egypt and Babylon can hardly be imagined. On the banks 
of a mountain stream, in the midst of this vast and fertile plain, the most abundant 
supplies of provisions and forage were at hand ’,—/bid. 545. So Porter Five Years 
in Damascus ii 335-337- 
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‘desert’ in describing it’; Lamartine in 1833 speaks of ‘the bare and 
sterile desert of Heliopolis ’, ‘desert of Balbec’.? Its Septuagint nomen- 
clature gives this tract territorial association with Riblah and so with 
the land of Hamath,’ while Palestine is regarded as extending from its 
margin —how naturally may be judged from the observation that ‘ where 
plain and sky merge at the watershed between Litani and Orontes is 
the true north limit of Hollow Syria, for beyond the country is rough 
and infertile. At this point is . . . Baalbek.’* 

It is equally evident that Ezekiel’s boundary did not, on the other 
hand, altogether exclude the Lebanon. It is described in two sections: 
(a) the line eastward from the sea, marked by the way of Hethlon, the 
entering-in of Hamath, the border of Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, the 
entering-in Zedad-ward ; (4) the eastern reach running north from 
Hazer-hatticon beside Hauran (the plain south of Damascus, between 
Hermon and R. Yarmuk) ea Hazar-enan and the border of Damascus,’ 
and thence continuing northward to the Hamath border. If the boundary 
merely lay north of Damascus by a mile or two, it would include 20 
miles of Anti-Lebanon ; but the phrasing of xlvii 17, ‘the border of 
Damascus, and the north northward’, and the information of xlviii 1 
that one tribal portion is to lie within the bounds there defined, suggest 


' Between Baalbek and Lebweh, ‘ barren and desert quite . . . this desert slope’ ; 
between Lebweh and er-Ras, ‘arid tract’; between er-Ras and Hermil, ‘ rocky 
and desert plain . . . utterly sterile . . . this desert’; between Hermil and Riblah, 
* this most desert tract’ ; approaching Riblah, ‘ again on soil capable of tillage’.— 
BR iii 529-543. A recent traveller describes this plain as ‘ mostly stones. In the 
summer it was bleak and burnt with the sun and in the winter parched with 
cold’.—Armstrong Turkey and Syria Reborn (1930) 31. 

* Holy Land ii 268, 337, &e. Cf. Mde Pfeiffer Holy Land (1842) 196: ‘From 
Balbeck to the cedars of Lebanon we found not a human habitation, excepting a 
little shepherd’s hut near the mountains’. 

* In the following centuries, under the Romans, a corresponding territorial 
association appears. While the principality of Chalcis occupied the southern 
valley, excluding Heliopolis (Strabo 16.2.10), Sampsigeramus of Emesa, modern 
Homs, ruled in Antilibanus (Cicero ad Aff. 2. 16), Jamblichus of Emesa (Strabo, 
tbid.) in Libanus (Jos. Wars i. 9. 3). So also possibly Sohemus of Emesa ‘ef. Jos. 
Life 11). From about the time of Augustus Heliopolis was a Roman colony, linked 
territorially to its sister-colony Beirut (Strabo 16.2.19), and so independent of the 
native states to north and south, on whose marches it evidently stood. The monu- 
ment at Hermil, g m. SW. of Riblah, is understood to be the mausoleum of the 
royal house of Emesa (Bouchier Syria as a Roman Province 124, 285-286). 

* Olmstead Palestine and Syria (1931) 322. 

® Damascus lies in NW, corner of its plain, the Ghuta, 30 m. by 10, bounded W. 
by Hermon, N. by Jebel Kalamun, S. by R, Pharpar. As Ezekiel’s boundary over- 
passes the border of Damascus towards Hamath on N. and Hauran on S., and, 


from his measurements elsewhere, lies a mile or two W. of the city, ‘ the border 
of Damascus’ = border of the Ghuta. 
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that the border stretched an appreciable distance beyond Damascus. 
An estimate for a tribal portion, from other data supplied, would be 14 
to 15 miles. 

The boundary, therefore, must certainly be sought between Damascus 
and Riblah, and a position not north of Baalbek is indicated. For 
closer definition there remains ‘the way of Hethlon’' as a highway 
eastward from the coast to el-Bika’ between the parallels of Damascus 
and Riblah. The Arka-Riblah road round the north butt of Lebanon 
would give a line north of Riblah ; the choice, therefore (according to 
Sir G. A. Smith’s Historical Atlas), lies between the Zidon-Damascus 
road and the road from Beirut to the Hamath-Damascus fork in el- 
Bika’. By taking the former, the boundary would leave the sea only 
2 miles north of Damascus, and the non-occurrence of Zidon among 
Ezekiel’s place-names is overwhelmingly against it. The latter road, 
running SE. from Beirut for 6 miles, then for 14 miles giving an east- 
ward line 15 miles north of Damascus, till, after crossing Lebanon, it 
branches north to Hamath, is in the position demanded. Beirut being 
a name foreign to the Old Testament*® and Assyrian inscriptions, its 
omission has no relevance. 

The line of this road, owing to the terrain, is permanent as the 
mountains it overpasses. ‘The pass between Jebel el-Baruk and Jebel 
Kuneiyiseh by which the present Beirut road—the first carriage-road 
constructed in Syria—crosses the range is 5,000 feet high, yet the rail- 
way has chosen to enter the valley alongside it, and caravans of more 
primitive days followed the same route’; though then (1833-1854) 
a narrow, rugged bridle-path, little better than a goat-track, it was ‘ the 
great high road between Damascus and the sea, and all merchandise for 
embarkation, or for the interior, has to be conveyed by it across the 
mountain ’,’ caravans being met ‘almost every hour’.® Routes in the 
East do not easily change’; and here there was patently, owing to 


' Hethlon is unknown apart from the reference here. LXX ignores it. The 
suggested identifications (@) with Heitela (where Robinson BR iii 576-578, found 
no evidence of a road), 2 m. S. of R. Eleutherus and 23 m. WNW. of Riblah, and 
so within the border of Hamath, (6) with ‘Adlun, 4 m. S. of Zarephath, and so 
southward of Damascus, conflict with the only information possessed. 

* If it is not the Berothah (= Berothai, 2 Sam. viii 8) of the boundary. Beirut 
is nevertheless as old as the Amarna letters. 

’ As the khans on their way witness, viz., Jambur, Kahaleh, Hussein, Ruweisat, 
Ain Sufar, Modeirej, Murad, Mouraijat.—Stewart Tent and Khan (1857) 476-484. 

* Stewart ibid. 476, Beirut was likewise the port of Damascus ¢. 1300 A.D. 
Abulfeda) and in the fifteenth century (John Poloner, de la Brocquiére). 

® Pfeiffer op. cit. 179. 

®*They’ (roads around Beirut in 1852) ‘have occupied apparently the same 
track for centuries; for in most places, where there is no substratum of rock, they 
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the tremendous barrier presented by the heights, escarpments, and 
intricacies of Lebanon, no preferable path to the coast. 

In ancient times this road was the Phoenician trade-route by Baalbek 
to the Orontes valley and Hittite country. Since in Ezekiel’s day Tyre 
was the ‘mart of nations’, Beirut unimportant, Damascene caravans 
(Ezek. xxvii 18) would then go south of Lebanon by Banias, northern 
caravans (vv. 13-14) by this pass. In the discussion of the entering-in of 
Hamath it has not been realized how definitely the pass is the entrance 
to the Lebanon valley from Palestine. Southward the Bika’ is closed by 
20 miles of rugged hill-country,' pierced only by the long, impracticable 
gorge of the Litany, and affording a route avoided rather than followed, 
known to the Arabs as ‘ the Road of Ladders ’* ; to Frank travellers, ac- 
cording to Robinson in 1852, ‘hitherto unknown ’.’ The normal southern 
entrances to the valley have always been from Damascus on the east and 
Beirut on the west. A Roman map of military roads shews the highways 
as Damascus-Heliopolis (through the territory of Damascus) and Beirut 
-Heliopolis (through Palestina)" Medieval authorities depict the 
mountains as a solid barrier from Damascus to the coastal plain,* and 
regard the Damascus road as ‘ the entrance of the valley of Bachar ’,’ ‘ the 
entrance to Hamath’’—impossibly from Ezekiel’s viewpoint, since his 
entering-in is a coastal landmark (xlvii 20). In recent large-scale maps * 
there is no highway through the south of el-Bika‘, or over Lebanon any- 
where except at Beirut, where the pass beside Kuneiyiseh is marked 
* Bab el Bekaa’, i.c., ‘Gate of the Lebanon Valley’; a century ago Lamar- 
tine called it ‘the mouth of the valley of Bekaa’* ; eighteen and nineteen 
centuries ago Ptolemy and Strabo depicted the Lebanon valley as lying 


are worn deep into narrow hollow ways, with banks on each side, sometimes 
higher than a rider’s head’.—Robinson BR iii 11. ‘No great amount of road- - 
laying was necessary in the parts of Syria first annexed (by the Romans). Most 
of the possible routes were clearly defined by nature, and, though seldom passable 
by wheeled vehicles, had been used for traffic from time immemorial ’.—Bouchier 
op. cit. 166. 

' *The Beka‘ and the central plateau in general terminate S. in a steep and 


rugged hill-system, ... This... renders access from the S. difficult, and diverts 
the natural trunk road’.—Hogarth En. Bid. iv 4847. 


* Mukaddasi (¢, 985) Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society iii 96. 

5 BR iii 430. R. mentions Burckhardt’s journey. 

* Peutinger Tables (4th cent. a.pv.). 

® Burchard of Mt Sion (1280) PPTS xii 25; Map of Marino Sanuto (1321); 


"4 of Ortelius (¢. 1591). In Reland’s maps (1714) Antilibanus closes the valley 
on 5S. 


* Fetellus (1130) PPTS v 24. 

* Marino Sanuto (1321) PPTS xii 2, 13, and note on map, ‘ Hamath begins’. 
8 Survey of Egypt, 1916, 1918 ; Hist. Atlas map 15, 

* op. cit. ii 155 (* Zharkle, a Vembouchure de la vallée de Bha’). 
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west-east with mouth open towards Beirut.'' And if the route is the 
Palestinian, as against the Damascene, entrance to the valley, it is no less 
the Palestinian entrance to Hamath ; immediately after reaching the 
Bika’, at modern Shtora, the road diverges from the Damascus road 
northward to Hamath ; at this fork the road from Palestine first labels 
itself the Hamath road ; here for the first time the traveller could be said 
with assurance to be Hamath-ward bound. ; 

The indications are that the Bab el-Bika’ pass, or the road thence, or 
el-Bika’ in the region of the road, is the entering-in of Hamath. About 
the phrase itself, “440” Hamath* there is a geographical indefiniteness 
represented by the Septuagint translation, eioropevopévew Aindé (Num. 
xiii 22; cf. xxxiv 8) and the corresponding A.V. ‘as one goeth to 
Hamath’ (Ezek. xlviii 1 ; cf. Num. xiii 21), also by such modern trans- 
lations as ‘ approach to Hamath’ (Driver), ‘ Hamath highway’ (Duhm), 
and ‘the region towards Hamath’ (Nowack). Yet the regular Septua- 
gint translation (seven times) is ‘ the entrance (% «iaodos) of Hamath’, 
and once it transliterates the Hebrew as a proper name, as AaBw Eyuaé 
(Jg iii 3): while the utilization of the expression as a terminus ad quem 
in Joshua, Judges, and Ezekiel requires, if a region were intended, the 
border of that region to be understood ; and from its conventional 
employment as the limit of the actual kingdoms of David, Solomon, 
and Jeroboam II the deduction must be that it provided a surer indi- 
cation of the frontier than any other single index could give. However 
vague in its original application, the phrase acquired a recognized de- 
limiting force. 

From the Shtora fork the Hamath road runs for 22 miles NE. by E. 
across the valley to Baalbek at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, thence NNE. 
by the base of that range. Its potentiality as boundary is confined to 
its cross-valley section, and, granting that ‘ the entering-in of Hamath’ 
may have had a quite general application to the whole region of the 
road, or north Lebanon valley as threshold of Hamath, still the com- 
mencement of that region is marked by the cross-valley road, from the 
Bab el-Bika‘ to Baalbek. These two points were last century the recog- 
nized northern limits of the Bika‘ proper,’ el-Bika‘ el-‘Aziz, as opposed 


* Ptol. Geog. 5. 15 ; Strabo, 16.2.16. This conception survives plainly in the 
map accompanying Sandys’ 7vavels (6th ed., 1670), and was influential until a 
century ago. 

* In Num, xiii 21, xxxiv 8, npn wad; elsewhere, non wiad: preceded in 
Hebrew by preposition ‘ unto’, Jos. xiii 5 ; Jg. iii 3; 1 Chron. xiii 5 ; and by pre- 
position ‘from’, 1 Kings viii 65 ; 2 Kings xiv 25; 2 Chron. vii 8; Am. vi 14. 

* Southward from Zahleh (beside Bab el-Bika‘) on W. and Baalbek on E.— 
Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Geog. i 1036b; ii to71a. ‘ Whatever is north- 
ward from the bridge of Berdoun, situated in the valley, a quarter of an hour below 
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to the barren country northward, the Belad (District) Baalbek. This 
division of the Lebanon valley corresponds to its natural and more sig- 
nificant partition into Litany and Orontes faces, the watershed between 
the river of Phoenicia and the river of Syria being beside Baalbek, at 
the 34th parallel. In this watershed, the exact centre of Syria and the 
highest level of the whole remarkable rift which splits that country in 
an almost straight course of 470 miles, from the Lake of Antioch via 
Orontes, Lebanon, and Jordan valleys to the Gulf of ‘Akabah, a wider 
relevance appears ; from Baalbek, 3,850 feet above sea-level, the floor 
falls towards the north 2,000 feet in 50 miles to the Homs plain, towards 
the south 5,000 feet in 160 miles to the Dead Sea ; the flattened ridge 
at Baalbek—whose position between Litany and Orontes sources’ is 
locally recognized as ‘upon the balance ’*—is the physical transition 
from southern to northern association, the horizon of the Palestinian 
valley, and the inauguration of the Hamathite. The use of the cross-valley 
road as a convenient and easily intelligible index of this salient traverse 
would explain how a phrase such as originally travellers might employ 
came to be the favoured index of Israel’s ideal frontier. 

Ezekiel first uses the expression to direct that the sea-coast shall ex- 
tend ‘as far as over against the entering-in of Hamath’ (xlvii 20)—not, 
as might be expected, ‘ unto the way of Hethlon ’, twice given as guide 
from the sea. ‘Over against’ carries the idea of an inland position ; 
and the disuse of the way of Hethlon is explained if ‘the northward 
limit’ (xlviii 1) of the coast is not Beirut where that road leaves the sea, 
but a point opposite the road’s eastward run from 6 miles SE. of Beirut ; 
the boundary then leaves the sea at the south base of the projecting 
plain of Beirut and joins the way of Hethlon 5 miles inland, at the foot 
of Lebanon, ‘The entering-in of Hamath’ thus appears as inland but 
open to the coast, with application distinct from ‘the way of Hethlon’, 
but convergent with that road’s eastward stretch : it, or its threshold, 


must be sought at some significant transitional stage on the eastward 
road, and the Bika’ entrance is designated. 


Zahle’ (i.e. the bridge on the Hamath road) ‘ belongs to Belad Baalbec ; and what- 


ever is southward, to the Bekaa’.—Burckhardt Travels in Syria (1822) 7. So 
Coele-Syria (Proper) means the Litany basin, excluding Orontes.—Bouchier of. cit. 
2; Hist. Atlas, maps 43-46. See also map 14, Vegetation, where road marks N. 
limit of cultivable lands. 

‘ «They lie on the lowest level of the Ba’albak plane, which falls from east to 
west with a long gentle slope ’.—Burton Unexplored Syria (1872) i 59. 

* Burton #bid. 52, who adds that ‘ the streamlet formed by the Ra’as el Ayn or 


Ba’albak fountain is absolutely without watershed *, and the plain here is declared 
to ‘ drink its own water’. 


Baalbek possibly = ‘ height of the Bika’ ’. 
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Further understanding of Ezekiel’s use of the phrase turns on the 
identification of Berothah, whether with Beirut or Bereitan, 4 miles 
SSW. from Baalbek. The citation of Berothah between Hamath and 
Sibraim favours an inland position, and such deduction is endorsed by 
the exclusion of Beirut from the land: a line directed with this inten- 
tion would scarcely introduce Beirut without qualification as a guide- 
post. Bereitan must be understood.’ It stands 3 miles east from 
the direct route to Baalbek, at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, in the lati- 
tude of the coastal promontory at which successive Assyrian conquerors 
left their royal stelae, and so in position to be an index of the sixth 
century B.c. Hamath border.’ 

Zedad can be identified only with Sadad,* 59 miles NE. by N. 
from Damascus ; ‘ the entering-in toward Zedad’ is thus the northward 
approach east of Anti-Lebanon. Ezekiel’s opening direction, ‘ From 
the Great Sea, the way of Hethlon, the entering-in Zedad-ward,’ 
locates and limits the west-east line, but leaves indeterminate the cross- 
ing of Anti-Lebanon. The next words, ‘Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim’, 
supply the deficiency: the boundary leaves the road at the Hamath ~ 
border (across el-Bikat at Bereitan), follows that border past Bereitan, 
and crosses Anti-Lebanon to Sibraim, unknown, but between Hamath and 
Damascus.‘ The remainder of the delineation traces the border back 
from its south-east extremity at Hauran via the west border of Damascus 
to the south border of Hamath. 

In xlviii tr the same course is more succinctly put. ‘From the 
northward limit, alongside the way of Hethlon, the entering-in of 
Hamath,’ follows the road to a point which the rest of the descrip- 
tion, ‘ Hazar-enan,® the border of Damascus, northward alongside 


' For identification with Bereitan En. Bib. gives Furrer, Socin, v. Riess ; with 
Beirut, Ewald. G. A. Smith Hist, Ailas, maps 34, 35, places Berothah tentatively 
at Bereitan ; and so Oxford Lexicon. ‘ Berothai.. . or Bereitan’.—Lofthouse Ezesiel. 

* In 738 B.c. the Assyrians formed a coastal province Tsimirra, including 19 
districts of Hamath and reaching S. to Gebal. In 720 n.c. Hamath was finally 
crushed and absorbed. 

* So Burney Judges c, following Robinson and Furrer. En. Bib. gives also 
Wetzstein, Mithlau, Socin. So also, tentatively, Lofthouse Ezekiel; Redpath 
Ezekiel. The other suggested identification, with Kh. Serada, 4m. NW. of Dan, 
makes the historical boundary (Num. xxxiv 8) exclude Lebanon (cf. Jos. xiii 5). 

* Perhaps ‘ two hills’ (Davies Student's Lexicon: Young Analyt. Concord.) and 
so Jebel Malula and Jebel es-Sukfiye, on either side of the Sadad-ward road from 
Damascus, and between the border of Damascus at Jebel Kalamun and the border 
of Hamath at Anti-Lebanon. 

® Hazar-enan and Hazer-hatticon should be distinguished, as Ezekiel in his 
primary delineation appears designedly to overpass the former and introduce the 
latter in order to anchor his boundary to Hauran. Hazar-enan in xlviii is SE. limit 
of Dan's zone, and so evidently, as R.V., ‘at the border of Damascus’, or, as 
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Hamath,’' indicates as the border of Hamath. The entering-in of 
Hamath in Ezekiel’s delineation is thus the Beirut-Baalbek road from 
the Bab el-Bika’ pass to the parallel of Bereitan, or 6 miles short of 
Baalbek. 

The prophet, it is noticeable, introduces the entering-in of Hamath 
only after his line has been defined in other terms as deserting the 
road short of Baalbek. If the phrase might be understood as indicat- 
ing the whole stretch of road across the valley, such caution was neces- 
sary. Its use in the historic boundary will now be examined. 






The Boundary of Moses 


It may not be assumed that the historic and prophetic boundaries 
were identical, Ezekiel’s borders, though largely agreeing with those 
of Numbers, appear, in accordance with the rectilinear character of his 
plan, more directly drawn: his east border is simply a line measured 
from the coast, and his south border contains only three place-names 
against eight in the original description. In Num. xxxiv 7-9 the 
north border is thus given: ‘ And this shall be your north border : from 
the Great Sea ye shall mark out for you Mount Hor (“ Hor the moun- 
tain”); from Mount Hor ye shail mark out the entering-in of Hamath; 
and the outgoings of the border shall be Zedad-ward: and the border shall 
80 forth Ziphron-ward, and its outgoings shall be Hasar-enan: this shall 
be your north border. 

As in Ezekiel, the border has two sections, an eastward line directed 
by Mount Hor, the entering-in of Hamath, and Zedad, and a southward 
line, by Ziphron to Hazar-enan. North from Hazar-enan the two 
boundaries tally overtly only at the entering-in of Hamath. On the 
other hand, a border which follows a highway from the sea to the 
Lebanon valley does not claim identity with one indicated by a Leba- 
non height, and a line running to ‘the entering-in Zedad-ward’ has 
a distinct outgoing from one directed ‘Zedad-ward’. Whether the 


Jerome, ‘terminus Damasci’. LXX has ‘ enclosure (avAy) of Ainan’ for Hazar- 
enon (xlvii 17; cf. xlviii 1), and ‘enclosure of Saunan’ for Hazer-hatticon : cl. 
* Hamath enclosure’ (xlviii 1) as Lebanon valley, and Hazarmaveth (MT of Gen. 
x 26) as = Hadramaut valley in S. Arabia. Hazar-enan, ‘enclosure of springs’, 
points to the Barada valley around ‘Ain Fije, the main source of the Barada, 9 m. 
NW. of Damascus. Hazer-hatticon, ‘middle enclosure’, suggests the Yarmuk 
valley, centre of the trans-Jordanic territory between lat. 34° and R. Arnon, and 
at S. border of Hauran ; note that this explains the transposition in E, boundary 
xivii 18), ‘through Hauran and Damascus and Gilead and the land of Israel by 


Jordan’, as starting from limit given in N. boundary and going first northward, 
then southward. 


' ‘Iuxta viam Emath’.—Vulgate. 
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west-east lines anywhere coincide appears to depend on the extension 
given the entering-in of Hamath. 

The most tangible suggestion conveyed by Moses’s terms comes 
from the identification of Zedad with Sadad. The objection to this 
identification is that Sadad, 68 miles from the coast, is too far east. 
But some concession is due to the instruction that the outgoings shall 
be ‘Zedad-ward’, in comparison with the precise ‘ outgoings shall be 
Hazar-enan’ of v. 9 and ‘shall be the Salt Sea’ of v. 12. With the 
outgoings (MiK¥IM) of a boundary the local ending is used elsewhere 
only of the Mediterranean (fassim) and Benjamin’s border at the 
wilderness of Bethaven (Jos. xviii 12), suggesting the margin of an 
excluded space." The Septuagint has, ‘Its outgoing shall be the 
borders of Saradak’ (or ‘ Sadadak’); and a tract of country is likewise 
suggested by analogy of ‘the entering-in Zedad-ward’ with ‘the enter- 
ing-in toward the wilderness’ (1 Chron. v 9), ‘of Hamath,’ and ‘of 
Egypt’ (2 Chron. xxvi 8), its only strictly parallel phrases. In Jos. 
xiii 4-6 there is no justification for taking the line beyond the eastern 
base of Anti-Lebanon ; and, as Sadad is some to miles east of Anti- 
Lebanon, Zedad-ward indicates a line crossing the range in the direc- 
tion of Zedad, but turning at the natural frontier of that state at the 
foot of the mountain barrier. 

The remaining point in Moses’s west-east line, Mount Hor, offers in 
itself a wide latitude for choice, and as, while the NE. by E. cross- 
valley road gives a line precisely Sadad-ward, the border might con- 
ceivably run from Lebanon toward Zedad at other angles, identification 
of this crucial landmark must wait until all available evidence has been 
brought to bear upon it. Three further passages in the Hebrew offer 
information on the location of the entering-in of Hamath. 

In Num. xiii 21 the spies are said to have traversed the land ‘ unfo 
Rehob, the entering-in of Hamath’. This Rehob is generally understood 
as the same as Beth-rehob of Jg. xviii 28 and Rehob or Beth-rehob 
of 2 Sam. x 6, 8: and the juxtaposition in Num, xiii 21 has tended to 
identify the entering-in with the south end of the Bika‘, since the 
valley in which Dan stood was beside Beth-rehob of Jg. xviii 28. The 
valley of the upper Jordan, however, continues north of Dan for 
20 miles parallel to the Litany * ; and a northward expansion for Rehob 


' The suggestion of exclusion is confirmed by its use with the corresponding 
verb, N¥}: apart from compass-points and ‘ Ziphron-ward’ (Num. xxxiv g), the 
local ending occurs only of Joseph’s boundary going out ‘ Luz-ward’ (Jos. xvi 2) 
and Naphtali’s ‘ Hukkok-ward’ (Jos. xix 34); Luz was in Benjamin’s territory 
Jos. xviii 13, 22), Hukkok in Asher’s (1 Chron. vi 75). 

* ‘It is divided into two districts, called the Upper and Lower Wady et-Teim. . .. 
The lower district includes also Banias and the vicinity’.—Robinson BR ii 438. 
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is demanded by its reappearance in 2 Sam, x as a sister-state to Zobah, 
the two in conjunction supplying twenty thousand mercenaries against 
David ' ; while its name, ‘ broad, open space,’ suggests the central plain 
of el-Bika’ rather than the hill-country to the south.’ A territory in the 
Lebanon valley from its south end to the border of Zobah is feasible 
for Rehob; and the limit of inference from Num. xiii 21 is that the 
entering-in of Hamath did not commence north of that border, to which 
Berothai (2 Sam. viii 8) is guide. 

The influence of the other two passages has been towards placing the 
entering-in at the north end of the Lebanon. In Jg. iii 3 the nations 
left in the land to prove Israel include ‘the Hivites* that dwelt in 
Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-hermon unto the entering-in of 
Hamath’ ; the inference is that at least part of the Lebanon lay south 
of the entering-in. This is confirmed by the companion passage in 
Jos. xiii 4-6, where the unconquered territory north from Ekron (0. 3) 
is given as ‘all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that belongeth to 
the Zidonians, unto Apheh-ward, unto the border of the Amorites: even 
the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon on the east, from Baal-gad 
under Mount Hermon unto the entering-in of Hamath; all the in 
habitants of the hill-country from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, all the 
Zidonians’. 

‘All Lebanon ... unto the entering-in of Hamath’ is sometimes 
construed as equivalent to ‘all Lebanon’, but this assumes the issue: 
the addition may very well be a reservation. ‘ All’ finds sufficient 
force in meaning both Lebanons—the whole Lebanon region east of 
the coastal stretch already specified. 

Aphek, north from Zidon and near the border of the Amorites, who 
were in the Lebanon valley ¢. 1500-1200 B.c., is Aphaca, modern 
Afka,* on the head-waters of the Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim), 16 miles north 
of the Bab el-Bika’. ‘The border of the Amorites’, who formed a 
buffer-state between Egypt and the Hittites, remained constant from 
the period of Joshua's leadership (c. 1407-1377 B.c., Garstang) to the 
reign of Ramses I1*; and that Pharaoh, setting out ¢. 1289 B.C. to 

' For the association of the two states, cf. also the name of Zobah’s king, 
Hadadezer ben Rehob (2 Sam. viii 3, 12). 


* The confused thirteenth-century notion of a district called ‘sometimes the 
Plain of Lebanon, sometimes the Land of Roob’ at least bears this out (Burchard 
PPTS xii 41). ‘ Roob’ is LXX form of Rehob. 

* A branch of the Amorites: Gen. xxxiv 2 w. xlviii 22 ; Jos. xi 19 w. 2 Sam. 
xxi2, So Sayce Races of O.T. 120. 

4 En. Bib. i 191; iii 3734; Oxford Lexicon; Century B. ad loc. 

® Aziru of Amurru, contemporary with Amenhotep iii and iv (1411-1355 B.C) 
Breasted , Was confirmed, or confined, in his ancestral boundaries as vassal to the 
Hittite king Shuppiluliuma. The same terms were granted to Aziru’s grandson 
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recover Egyptian suzerainty from the Hittites, and with the Amorite 
chieftain Bentishina temporarily enlisted beneath his banner, carved 
his stela at the Dog River pass, 6 miles south of the Afka parallel, and 
over against Bereitan. It is not likely that the stela’s claim excluded 
the interior Amorite buffer-state, but rather, since it stands in the 
midst of the coastal state of Gebal, that its specific reference was to 
the Syrian watershed as the Amorite-Hittite marches.’ 

The inclusion of a district of the Giblites or Gebalites, whose terri- 
tory extended from Beirut to north of Byblus, indicates the same 
neighbourhood.’ In the terms of Jos. xiii 4-6 there is evident repetition : 
the land of the Gebalites reached south of Aphek, ‘all Lebanon on the 
east’ coincided largely with the Amorite country, and ‘all the Zidonians’ 
overlapped the Canaanite land and Mearah. The full extent of the 
unconquered land north from Ekron is first given—‘all the land of 
the Canaanites’, ie, the coastland to Zidon (Deut. i 7; Gen. x 19), 
and farther from Mearah (perhaps Mogheiriyeh,* 6 miles NE. of Zidon) 
to the Amorite border in the Lebanon valley toward Aphek ; then the 
outline is filled in as comprising a Gebalite district, the whole eastward . 
extent of the Lebanon from its SE. base north to the entering-in of 
Hamath, the hill-country south from: Lebanon,’ and all Zidonian land. 

The entering-in of Hamath, therefore, serves in Joshua and Judges 
as a north limit for Anti-Lebanon, corresponding to the Amorite border, 
the indications of whose latitude are Aphek, Gebalite land, and the 
Dog River, around thé 34th parallel on the west, 12 miles north 
of the coastal terminus given by Ezekiel’s use of the phrase. The course 
of the road NE. by E. across el-Bika’ makes this difference in latitude 
between the termini it indicates on west and east; and the eastward 
limit designated is Baalbek, where the road reaches Anti-Lebanon and 
thenceforth runs NNE. by the foot of that range, no longer serviceable 
as a boundary. 

The evidence adducing the 34th parallel as criterion of the original 
boundary is supplemented by the Septuagint version of Ezekiel, which 
so differs from the Massoretic text as to form a separate definition and 
Suggest that it intends another line. Only on one point do Hebrew 


by Murshilish, and to Bentishina by Hattushilish, the later opponent of Ramses IL — 
Olmstead Palestine and Syria 181, 219, 226. ‘Such treaties . .. disclose a rooted 
respect for historical precedents.’—Garstang /itéite Empire, 6. 

' See Palestine Exploration Fund Q. S. July 1933, art. ‘Mount Hor’. 

* Vulgate has ‘ terminos Amorrhaei, eiusque confinia’. 

® Conder Palestine 258 ; G. A. Smith Hist, Atlas, map 15. 

* Misrephoth-maim is identified with Kh. el-Mesherifeh, 3 m. N. of Achzib.— 
Garstang Joshua and Judges 1go-191 ; Thomson Land and Book ch, xxi. Baal- 
gad is usually understood to be Banias, 
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and Greek patently agree—that the boundary goes north of the border 
of Damascus. The salient changes are: 

(i) the replacing of the way of Hethlon by a Mediterranean bay as 
starting-point, ‘from the Great Sea where it comes in, and cuts all round 
(rijs xataBawovens, Kal reprylovons) the entrance of Emaseldam’* (x\vii 
15), ‘dy the side of the incoming of the circumsection (ris xaraBaceus roi 
mepuryxiCovros) towards the entrance of the Hamath enclosure’ (xlviii 1); 

(ii) the disappearance of ‘ Hamath’ in xlvii 16 (and in the Vatican 
Codex) ‘and the border of Hamath’ in v. 17, supplemented by (a) the 
tacking of ‘ Hamath’ on to ‘ This is the west side’ in v. 20, so that the 
coast is directed to extend as far as over against the entrance of Hamath, 
as far as its entrance; these are the parts to the west of Hamath’, and by 
(6) the direction that to the east the border shall be ‘the dorder of 
Damascus northward by the side of the Hamath enclosure ; and they shall 
have the parts to the east as far as to the west’ (x\viii 1). 

Change (i) having got rid of the road as guide from the sea, and the 
omissions in (ii) of the Hamath border as part of the line, the alterations 
in xlvii 20 (iia) seek to compel the coastline to overpass the south 
limit of the entrance and continue on the west of Hamath co-extensive 
with the entrance ; while xlviii 1 (ii 4) now reads as directing the boundary 
to continue north from Damascus by the east border of Hamath to the 
same latitude as on the west. 

As the Alexandrian Codex has, ‘ And the border of Hamath (shall be) 
the north border’, while the addition of ‘ Hamath’ to the conventional 
ending in xlvii 20 is recognizably irregular, the Massoretic text stands. 
The Septuagint text or version has changed Ezekiel’s directions to show 
a more northerly line ; and the deviation naturally arises from fidelity to 
the original coastal terminus. While the Seventy were no safer author- 
ties on the Lebanon interior than later Hellenist geographers,’ the coast- 
line was within their ken—ergo, the traditional Mount Hor is indicated 
by the Mediterranean bay of (i). 

At widest two candidatures offer for this presumably conspicuous 
bay—St George’s Bay above Beirut, and Jun ‘Akkar Bay between 
Tripoli and Arvad. The latter, as the bay lying ‘towards the entrance’ 
and ‘cutting all round’ it, would make the Homs plain the entering-in 
of Hamath, and would therefore be admissible only if the Septuagint had 
a quite different understanding of that phrase from Ezekiel. This is 
improbable : its delineations of the land elsewhere are not more ambitious 


: Apparently a compound with succeeding ‘ Hamath’ of MT (‘Hpaé), omitted in 
LXX. So Davidson Esekiel 384. | 


* The problem is treated from this point of view in Church Quarterly Review, 
April 1933, art. 1. 
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than in the Hebrew," and in Ezek. xlvii 16 its north boundary is, as in 
the original, related to Auranitis, 100 miles south of Homs. Moreover, 
if the Greek meditated such a transference, there was no occasion to 
resort to a bay 30 miles wide when the Arka-Riblah road at its inmost 
point offered an immediate substitute for the way of Hethlon. 

The key to the abandonment of the road in favour of a bay is the 
situation at Beirut, where the road could not be used to indicate the 
traditional coastal terminus, while the bay could be made to do so. 
Here the double term, ‘ 4afadasis (“ incoming ”) of the perischison (“ cir- 
cumsection ” or ‘‘ curve ”)’, has full force. The ferischison which cuts 
round the entrance and lies towards it is the curve of the bay 9 miles 
northwards to the headland of Ras Mameltein—i.e., opposite the trans- 
valley road. The Aatadasis, by whose side the boundary begins, is the 
decisive oblong indentation of Juneh Bay, 2 miles inland by the south 
of Ras Mameltein and 2 miles wide, on the 34th parallel, and having for 
background the imposing truncated cone of Jebel Sannin (8,650 feet), 
source of the Dog River, exact centre of the Syrian coast, and crest of 
the dividing watershed. 

The dominant position of Sannin appears in its ascription, until 
aneroid measurements were taken, as Lebanon’s mons altissimus (the 
Vulgate rendering of ‘ Mount Hor’); while it was not only an obvious 
choice as watershed landmark, but in itself such a coastal boundary that 
conquest could progress only after hewing a mile-long shelf in the rock 
of its sea-root. There, at the Dog River end of this pass, opposite 
Sannin’s summit, the stelae of empire were set in the land of the Gebalites 
or ‘borderers’; and that it was not the river which dictated their 
position, but the ‘ swell of the mountain’ (777 1) marking South Syria’s 
horizon, is a fair deduction from the relative importance of Lebanon and 
its six-mile stream. 

A line with the NE. spur of Lebanon (Jebel ‘Akkar) as Mount Hor 
has been favoured by authorities:? such a line could, by crossing the 
range at an indeterminate point, run south of Riblah, but beyond a pre- 
dilection for an ESE. line to Sadad rather than an ENE. one, there are 
only ad hoc emendations of the Hebrew to support it.* To add some 


' In Jos, xiii 4-5 Aphek is an extreme, and ‘the land of the Giblites ’ becomes 
‘all the land of Galiath (or “‘ Gabli’’) of the Philistines’, not = Byblus, as Gebal 
in LXX of Ezek. xxvii g. In Jg. iii 3 ‘the Hivite inhabiting Lebanon’ is the 
extreme, not ‘ the Hittite’. 

* Burney Judges xcix-c; Oxford Lexicon 246b; Robinson BR iii 568-569; 
Thomson Land and Book ch, xvi; Porter Five Years ii 357. 

* (a) 2 Sam. xxiv 6, where David’s enumerators ‘came to Gilead, and to the 
land of Tahtim-hodshi; and they came to Dan-jaan, and round about to Zidon’. 
‘Tahtim-hodshi’ is emended to ‘ the Hittites towards Kadesh *, following Lucian’s 
recension of LXX; Kadesh is N. of Riblah, and over 100 m. from Gilead and 
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45 miles of coast and 1,000 square miles of territory definite authority is 
required, but the limit of authority is the E. by N. Aphek-Zedad line. 
The most definite statements that can be made about the debateable 
region are—(a) that the land of the Arkites, Sinites, and Zemarites 
(Gen. x 17-18), which to some extent lay within it, is never mentioned 
as part of Palestine ; (4) that the Hittite kingdom of the 14th century, 
and Hamath of the 6th century were excluded from Palestine ; (¢) that 
the Septuagint makes no claim to Tripolis, Botrys, or, most significantly, 
Byblus, 

To such a line no guidance could be afforded by the entering-in of 
Hamath, whether taken as the road here running NNE. at right angles 
to it, or as the valley terminating north of Riblah. But since in Moses’s 
instructions the entering-in serves as guide from Mount Hor precisely as 
Mount Hor from the sea—the verb "8A being peculiar to these direc- 
tions— something more is intended than that the line should be drawn 
direct from the mountain’s base or crest towards Zedad. Some problemati- 
cal mark slightly south of Riblah is required. The border of Hamath 
has been suggested,' but Ezekiel uses both phrases as of separate import, 
while the Septuagint accepts the one, rejects the other ; and the non- 
mention of the border in earlier references, when it may well have been 
differently positioned, connotes the opposite of identity. The entering-in 
was evidently a safer mark than any border— permanent and permanently 
recognizable. 

With Sannin as Mount Hor Moses’s line can be traced practically mile 
by mile. As the plateau of Sannin reaches to the shore, its eastern 
spur to the Hamath road, the breadth of the land to Anti-Lebanon is 


Dan—a liberal interpretation of ‘from Dan even to Beersheba’ (v. 2). Other 
emendations are ‘the Hittites to Hermon’ (H. P. Smith JCC, following Ewald), 
* Naphtali towards Kedesh’ (S, of Dan). Emendation might rather be directed to 
showing (cf. A.V, margin) that the enumerators went ‘to the land of (mountain 

bases new(-ly acquired)’, E. of Anti-Lebanon N. from Hermon—i.e., modern 
Ard et-Tajti, ‘lowland’ N. from Saidnaya toward lat. 34°,—then crossed Anti- 
Lebanon into ‘Dan-answering’, or Dan's territory as now likewise extended 
north to the new frontier at the entering-in of Hamath (1 Chron. xiii 5); ‘round 
about’ indicates Dan-jaan as turning-point of journey, therefore N. of Zidon. 

6) Ezek. vi 14, ‘1 will make the land desolate and waste, from the wilderness 
toward Diblah, throughout all their habitations’, emended to ‘ from the wilderness 
to Riblah’ as = ideal land from S. to N. But if Ezekiel regarded Riblah as index 
of N. border in ch. vi, he omits it in chs. xlvii-xlviii, LXX has ‘ from the wilder- 
ness of Riblah’, referring to lat. 34° boundary (see supra pp. 25, 26). Ideal 
boundaries, however, are not appropriate to a denunciation of the habitations 
of Israel ¢. 592 B.c. From the wilderness in S. to Diblah as identified with Dib!, 
18m. SW. by W. from Dan (fist, Atlas, map 11; Conder Heth and Moab 262), 
ie., over Judah and Galilee, is sufficient extension for the phrase. 

* Cripps Amos (1929) 216, 305; Cheyne En. Bib. ii 1945. 
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covered by the first two terms. ‘ Ye shall mark out for you Mount Hor’ 
implies its possession by Israel ; and since the northernmost stretch of 
Sannin to the sea is along the north side of Juneh Bay to Ras Mameltein,' 
this ridge ‘by the side of the incoming of the curve’ is indicated by 
Moses and the Septuagint as limit of the land. Thence the line runs 
due east between Sannin and Afka ; south of the latter it bends round 
the mountain till it meets the Hamath road near Temnin, 8 miles NE. 
by E. from the Shtora fork. For the 14 miles or so to Anti-Lebanon 
the direct road by Talhie and Mejelun to Baalbek preserves the frontier ; 
and as its NE. by E. lie is directly towards Sadad, the instruction that 
‘the outgoings of the border shall be Zedad-ward’ enforces departure 
from the road where it turns NNE. at the 34th parallel. From this point 
the line crosses Anti-Lebanon in similar NE. by E. direction. At the 
eastern base of the range it turns southward, ‘ Ziphron-ward ’,? to rejoin 
Ezekiel’s boundary at farthest at Hazar-enan. 


Conclusion 


The west-east lines of Moses and Ezekiel meet therefore only in the 
centre, on the trans-valley road west from Bereitan ; and the prophetic 
boundary excludes both on east and west a wing of patrimonial land. 
The requirements of Ezekiel’s geometric plan may account for this 
straightening of the original salience ; but it is also patent that on the 
east his line steers wide of Baalbek, the Lebanon Baal-centre and sun- 
city, while on the west it avoids the home of Adonis and Ashtoreth, 
which cult in his day, like sun-worship, invaded the temple at Jerusa'em 
(viii 14, 16). In excluding Mount Hor from the future Davidic kingdom 
the prophet probably had the precedent of the actual Davidic line : since 
under David and Solomon ‘ Dan to Beersheba’ was not replaced by 
‘Mount Hor to the Brook of Egypt’, it can be inferred that the mountain 
was an incorrect index; while of the coastal kingdoms of Gebal and 
Zidon, meeting just south of Beirut, only the latter is mentioned as 
within David's bounds (2 Sam. xxiv 6). The trans-valley road from the 
Bab el-Bika’ onwards would then correctly indicate the border of the 
kingdom, and so its extent under David and Solomon is given without 
qualification as ‘ unto the entering-in of Hamath ’. 


' «A mountain spur reaches nearly to the north-western shore of the bay ’.— 
Admiralty Handbook of Syria (1920) 361. On the primitive roadway Maundrell 
‘ passed over the foot of the Mountain Climax’ (evidently Sannin, Strabo 16. 2. 19) 
at the north side of the bay—March 17, 1697; and Burckhardt describes the narrow 
coastal plain as ceasing on one side of Ras Mameltein and recommencing on the 
other.—op, ait. 181, 189. 

2 Zifran, ruins 14 hrs, NE. of Damascus (Wetzstein, Mihlau, Burney), and so E. 
of Sibraim as at Malula. : 
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That phrase must be taken as an intrinsically vague one which earned 
a strict connotation—originally (as perhaps in Num. xiii 21 and xxxiv 8), 
meaning the Hamath route in the Lebanon valley, or broadly the valley 
of the route, present Belad Baalbek, but through political exigencies, as 
illustrated in Moses’s directions, becoming associated with the line of the 
cross-valley road and so limited in reference to the Bab el-Bika- 
Baalbek stretch. When used without qualification it must be so under- 
stood ; both Moses and Ezekiel, however, use the phrase under restriction, 
the former employing the northern two-thirds or so of that stretch, the 
latter, with due precaution against misunderstanding, the southern. 

The heart of this long-debated problem of the north boundary is the 
recognition that all the indices point to the Syrian watershed, while the 
entering-in of Hamath secured supremacy as the most convenient. With 
the exception of Sibraim, the Hebrew place-names of the west-east line— 
Zedad, Aphek, Gebal, Berothah—find immediate applicability there, 
and Sibraim has no greater applicability elsewhere ; the requisite physical 
features—mountain, bay, and road—have conspicuous representation ; 
the Dog River stelae authorize the finding there both of the Amorite 
border and the 6th century border of Hamath; while the entering-in is 
then distinct from the latter though intersecting it. The intrinsic claims 
of the watershed are capped by its lying at the same distance from Dan 
as the Brook of Egypt from Beersheba, about 50 miles. 

CAMERON MACKAY. 


THE PERICOPE ADULTERAE: A SUGGESTION 


It has often been pointed out that the story of the ‘ Woman taken 
in adultery’ is Lukan in vocabulary and subject-matter rather than 
Johannine. Archbishop Bernard calls attention to this in detail in his 
Commentary on the Gospel of St John.’ More recently Professor Cad- 
bury has said that ‘the detached story of Jesus and the woman taken 
in adultery judged by its style and subject has most claim to come 
from his (Luke’s) pen of any of the canonical writers’.? It fits in with 
the Lukan interest in women besides illustrating his keynote of forgive- 
ness. The variegated manuscript evidence for it would seem to shew 
that it was early considered inapplicable even in its position in the 
Fourth Gospel both perhaps as representing our Lord as taking an 
attitude with regard to adultery, that would seem at variance with the 
general impression afforded by the Synoptics, and because of its 
extreme awkwardness in the place where it did get inserted. But that 

Vol. ii pp. 715 ff. 
* The Making of Luke-Acts, p. 258. 
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it obviously did have some sort of circulation in the first days would 
seem deducible both from the fact that D and certain old Latin MSS 
have it in its A.V. position, while it is absent in other MSS of the same 
group. While it is omitted also by & B W &c, and by @ and some of 
its followers, [565 having the note that it was ‘not found in ancient 
copies], yet the Ferrar group have it in the Third Gospel, which 
means that the Caesarean tradition, like the Old Latin, is divided. 
Dr Vincent Taylor asks whether it might belong to this circle of 
tradition." 

The place where it does occur in the Gospel of St Luke is at xxi 38. 
Here the context is more appropriate coming as it does immediately 
before the Lukan story of the Passion. Even here, however, it seems 
redundant. Luke xxi 37, 38 read as follows :— 

‘And every day he was feaching in the Zemple; and every night he 
went out and lodged in the mount that is called O/ivet. And all the 
people came early in the morning to him in the /emfé/e to hear him.’ 

Placing the Pericope at this point, it will be noticed that it has in its 
introduction quite unnecessary repetition in addition to the abruptness 
of the opening phrase. 

‘And they went every man unto his own house: but Jesus went 
unto the Mount of Olives. And early in the morning he came again 


into the fempie, and all the people came unto him: and he sat down and 
taught them. And the scribes and Pharisees bring a woman taken in 
adultery.’ 


In four verses the result is a triple mention of the temple; and 
a double one of the mount of Olives in connexion with Jesus, besides 
two references to His teaching, and the occurrence of two different 
forms of the root meaning ‘Early’, once of Jesus and once of the 
people. Is there not reasonable ground for Canon Streeter’s sugges- 
tion that Luke xxi 37, 38 represent an editorial compression of some 
such story as is represented by the Pericope as it stands in the Fourth 
Gospel? This, however, still leaves the opening clause unexplained, 
as it presupposes another previous incident. The Ferrar group, there- 
fore, though they may have the story restored to practically its original 
setting in (Proto-)Luke, have not undergone the necessary editing to 
make the context run smoothly. 

Dr Vincent Taylor has called attention to the fact that this incident 
is a good example of a ‘ Pronouncement-Story’, which has got into the 
wrong place as it stands in the T. R. He compares it to the story of 
the Man working on the Sabbath in being a ‘unit of Oral Tradition, 
which because of its challenging character or limited currency was not 

' The Formation of Gospel Tradition, p. 84, note. 
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used by the evangelists’.' It is surely true that the Pericope Adulterae 
is possessed of a very challenging character, and might have seemed in 
some parts of Christendom to run counter to other references to 
adultery in the Synoptic tradition ; though it would, on the other hand, 
at all events in earliest days, disclose to Christians an attitude to the 
Mosaic law comparable to that adopted by our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount. In a country where divorce was easy* (or, as in many 
parts of the Muslim world, limited polygamy permissible) cases of 
adultery would tend to be rare from the nature of the circumstances, 
whatever the ultimate reason behind the seventh commandment. 
Hence, when it did occur, it would be regarded as calling for unusual 
measures. Muslim tradition says that when a similar case was brought 
before Muhammad in Madina, he had recourse to the Mosaic regula- 
tions. But it was not a test case with him as it was with our Lord. 
The authorities had good reason for bringing the matter up before Him, 
especially if the incident succeeded the cleansing of the Temple, which 
Luke includes but briefly. Jesus had already expressed Himself about 
the Gentile question, but the Galilean pilgrims were so idolizing Him 
that the Scribes and Pharisees were baffled; and a test case for 
ascertaining His attitude to Mosaic legislation might give them what 
they needed for bringing a charge against Him. 

In his analysis of the theory of Proto-Luke—Behind the Third 
Gospel—Dr Taylor has argued that Luke xix 47, 48 are not de- 
pendent on Mark xi 18.° In the latter the priests and scribes plot to 
get rid of Jesus because of His strong statement about the Temple 
being a house of prayer for all nations following on the actual ‘cleans- 
ing’. In Luke, Jesus has made a daily practice of teaching in the 
Temple, and such a success of it, that the priests were landed in a 
quandary. ‘There is further reference to this fact in Luke xxii 2, where 
following Mark in general Luke still says that the authorities ‘were 
afraid’ of the people. . 


The words in Luke xix 47, 48, in reference to the priests’ ‘ dilemma’, 
run as follows :— 


‘But the chief priests and the scribes and the principal men of the 
people sought to destroy him ; and they could not find what they might 
do ; for the people all hung upon Him listening.’ 


In the opening verse of chapter xx, introducing the question of the 
authority of Jesus, Luke again has reference to His teaching in the 
‘Temple on one of the days (in the week of the Passion), which though 
not explicit as to time does give further emphasis to the practice of 


» Op. at, p. 84 


2 Cf. Mt. v 31. 
* Behind the Third Gospel, p. 96. 
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teaching in the Temple. The story that follows is the first of seven 
that Luke introduces from Mark at this point; these are followed by 
the Lukan version of the ‘eschatological discourse’, which, though 
containing matter based on a non-Markan source, cannot be claimed to 
have stood as part of an original Proto-Luke.’ This section closes with 
the reference already alluded to (xxi 37, 38), that our Lord taught daily 
in the Temple and spent the nights in the mount of Olives. Thus the 
removal of the whole of chapters xx and xxi (with the exception of the 
last two verses), the first as containing definite Markan insets and 
the second for other reasons, brings into juxtaposition the reference to 
the priests’ ‘dilemma’ and our Lord’s daily practice of going out by 
night to the mount, a practice which is substantiated by words in Mark 
xi 19, but this reference in Mark can hardly be behind the whole Lukan 
editorial comment. 

In the reconstruction of Proto-Luke as attempted by Dr Taylor in 
The First Draft of St Luke's Gospel,» the gap between xix 48 and 
xxii 14 is frankly recognized. It is the most serious of the lacunae, 
and is difficult to explain, xix 48 closing with the words ‘for the people 
all hung upon Him listening’. The next clearly Proto-Lukan passage 
begins, ‘ And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the apostles 
with Him.’ There bas been nothing really stated to justify the double 
charge of Luke xxiii 2, though the second half would be a legitimate 
inference from xix 37-40. If, however, we insert the story of the 
woman taken in adultery at xix 48 (which we have already seen is 
brought into juxtaposition with xxi 37, with the removal of the inserted 
Markan material and the eschatological discourse) it will be found to fit 
the context very much more aptly than in the actual position to which 
it was restored later on by the Ferrar group; while xxi 37, 38 thus 
become the compression of xix 47, 48 taken with the opening verses of 
the Pericope, which together read as follows :— 


‘And he was teaching daily in the temple. But the chief priests and 
scribes and the principal men of the people sought to destroy him ; 
and they could not find what they might do; for the people all hung 
upon him listening.’ ‘And they went everyman to his own house. 
But Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. And early in the morning 
he came again into the temple; and all the people came unto him ; 
and he sat down and taught them. And the scribes and Pharisees 
bring a woman taken in adultery... .”" 

1 Op. cit. chap. 4. 2 S.P.C.K. 

® The Greek of xix 47 is somewhat awkward as it stands: but with the excision 
of ‘ But the chief priests and scribes sought to destroy him’ as Markan (or the 


work of a later editor), the passage is much easier. ‘And’ in 48 becomes 
redundant. 
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Luke xxi 37, 38 thus become an editorial reconstruction of the scene 
after it was taken out of Proto-Luke or an early copy of the Gospel, 
when the Markan material had been introduced. 

Further, if the story really was in its virtual Ferrar group setting, 
would it not help to explain the rather cursory way in which Luke deals 
with the cleansing of the Temple, which he would feel bound to insert 
on finding it in so prominent a position in Mark ? Would it not also 
be enough from the point of view of Proto-Luke to afford additional 
evidence for the charge preferred against Jesus of ‘ perverting’ our 
nation?! His attitude on this occasion, when He had refused to 
associate Himself with the Mosaic legislation over the test case of 
adultery in the presence of a big crowd in the Temple area to the 
obvious discomfiture of the authorities, afforded the desired evidence, 
Luke does seem to emphasize more than the other evangelists that the 
condemnation of Jesus lay with the scribes and priests. John viii 6 
mentions the desire for an accusation. In this connexion it is surely 
worth noticing the additional charges mentioned by Marcion and in ¢¢ 
as brought against our Lord before Pilate. Marcion, in addition to 


a reference to His destroying the law and the prophets, has the follow- 
ing: xai droorpépovta Tas yuvaixas Kai ta téxva. This would occur at 
Lk. xxiii 2, while with verse 5 ¢, ¢ read ‘et filios nostros et uxores avertit 
a nobis, non enim baptizantur sicut (et) nos (nec se mundant)’. 


St Augustine, moreover, suggests that the story came to be omitted in 
certain texts in case it might seem to imply undue leniency.’ 

Canon Streeter says that ‘ it is probable that the ancestor of the Ferrar 
group was brought to Italy from the east’,® which would mean that this 
incident did not, therefore, get into the Lukan position or into the Ferrar 
group at all through contact with the primitive text of South Italy, 
where their ancestor seems to have been preserved. ‘This means too, 
as has been noted, that the Caesarean tradition is divided. But does 
not the internal evidence of the story itself demand an eastern, if not 
a Palestinian background? Our Lord is pictured as essentially the 
eastern teacher, seated cross-legged on the ground in the Temple courts, 
perhaps resting His back against a pillar, with the best part of a full 
circle of others squatting around Him and others presumably standing 
behind. Into the middle of this crowd the woman is brought, and the 
teacher is asked for His opinion. Silence is His first impulse in recogni- 
tion of the gravity of the situation for all concerned, and to make 
it less awkward He scribbles on the ground in front of Him with His 
finger, naturally leaning forward to do so. Is not this the explanation of 
‘stooping down’? In the face of persistent questioning He sat back, 


' Lk. xxiii 2, 5. ® See Bernard ad loc. Aug. de conj. adult. ii 6. 


’ Four Gospels, p. 81, note. 
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and looking them straight in the face left the issue with them in 
unforgettable words. While they filed out, with the senior men going 
first in accordance with eastern custom, the teacher once more bent 
forward and resumed His scribbling, only to look up and find Himself 
alone and the woman still in the place where she had been ‘ stood’ by 
her accusers. ‘ Neither do I condemn thee ; go thy way ; from hence- 
forth sin no more.’ The contribution of Professor A. J. Wensinck to 
the collection of essays in Amicitiae Corolla contains an interesting 
parallel to this story drawn from Muhammadan tradition. Muhammad 
‘bowed down and made traces on the ground with his staff’. Professor 
Wensinck adds: ‘The serious nature of the question,’ (which con- 
cerned a man’s eternal destiny) ‘as well as the serious way in which 
Muhammad is musing on it, while moulding a characteristic formula in 
his mind, finds expression in his bowing down and in his writing or 
making traces on the ground ’ (pp. 300-302). 

Does not this round off the stories of Jesus that Luke had collected 
chiefly during his two years’ residence in Caesarea? Dr Selwyn says, 
‘As containing testimony derived to a considerable extent from the 
women of Caesarea, Proto-Luke might well be called the Gospel of 
Woman.’* Is there not here a fitting climax to such a series of 
incidents descriptive of our Lord’s dealings with women? The way 
is opened for Luke to go on to his own story of the Passion and the 


Cross. The gap in the beautiful collection of stories about Jesus, 
which Luke gathered during his days in Caesarea and Jerusalem, is 
filled in. Eric F. F. Bisnop. 


THE DEATH OF JESUS AND THE ADMISSION OF 
THE GENTILES IN ST MARK 


ALTHOUGH St Mark was primarily an editor whose chief purpose was 
the construction of a Gospel from the sources at his disposal, there is 
evidence that in the selection and arrangement of his materials he was 
able to achieve a number of secondary purposes. 

Not least among these was his desire to record the circumstances by 
which the Gentiles were admitted into the Kingdom. We should bear 
in mind that when St Mark wrote his Gospel, the fact that Gentiles had 
become members of the Kingdom was still that which caused the 
greatest concern to both Jew and Gentile members of the early Church. 
It therefore required a careful apology. 

We are given a record in Acts and St Paul’s epistles of the develope- 
ments which had their consummation in the admission of the Gentiles 

» The First Draft of St Luke's Gospel, p. 7. 
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to the Church. But the origin of those developements was much 
earlier than Pentecost. A study of St Mark’s Gospel shews that the 
beginnings, and indeed, the actual realization of the admission of the 
Gentiles, are closely connected with the Ministry and with the death of 
Jesus. Nor is the tension which marks the circumstances of their 
admission in Acts and St Paul’s epistles absent from the Gospel 
narrative; rather, it is increased, and it is entirely concentrated in the 
person of Jesus. 

St Mark, in fact, makes it quite clear that Jesus knew that His own 
death was the necessary condition of the twofold result—the rejection 
of the Jewish authorities by God, and the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Kingdom. ‘The conditiors and the results were the closely 
linked factors in the one great crisis—the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

St Mark would have us see that the Gentiles could not be admitted 
before the death of Jesus, although he is at the same time anxious to 
shew that their eager, even violent, attempt to gain admittance before 
the tragedy was as remarkable as the violent rejection of Jesus by His 
own People. Here we have the explanation of the tension which 
marked the two solitary occasions when Jesus was compelled to go into 
Gentile territory, and was also compelled to extend His Ministry there. 

In the case of the Gerasene demoniac, emphasis is laid on the 
difficulty of healing, but still more on the request of the people of the 


neighbourhood that Jesus should leave their coasts. At present, at 


least, they could not bear contact with Him. So too, the request of the 
healed Gentile to follow Him is refused.’ 


In the case of the Syrophoenician woman, the tension is even more 
marked.* We must recall the circumstances which brought about this 


departure from Jewish territory, It had been forced upon Jesus by the 
grave charge of the Scribes. And we also find that before leaving them 
Jesus laid down a principle which went further than anything He had 
previously said to over-ride the Mosaic Law (vii 18-23). 


It was not by accident that this incident happened in the borders of 


' This is the only instance in St Mark where the healed man is told to relate his 
recovery, which is in strong contrast to the stern injunctions given on most occa- 
sions that such should not be done, But note that the story is told only in the 
foreign Decapolis. The incident is steeped in details which are significant of its 
Gentile setting, e.g. the uncleanness denoted by the swine and the tombs. 

* An incident which is marked by a similar tension is the healing of the leper. 
There the problem is different, for it belongs to the early Ministry when the breach 
with the Jewish authorities was not yet final. The leper had forced Jesus to per- 
form an act which properly belonged to the authorities (and not to an obscure 
rabbi who had already aroused suspicion by the newness of His teaching). Hence 


the anger of Jesus, and His command that the healed man should be careful to fulfil 
the legal requirements which followed healing. 
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Tyre. We remember that Elijah went there shortly before his pro- 
nouncement of the coming overthrow of the rulers of Israel. Noor is it 
an accident that St Mark tells us that Jesus was especially anxious that 
no man should know of His presence there, and could not be hid. 
Then there is the harsh reference to dogs as opposed to the children, 
though it is definitely implied that the dogs are not to go away empty 
for ever, the children must ‘ first’ be filled.’ 

Soon after Jesus returns to Jewish soil His death looms nearer, and 
parallel with this, the rejection of the Jewish authorities by God 
becomes more certain, as also the admission of the Gentiles becomes 
more imminent. The three go hand in hand. 

The crisis is most acute in the events which follow the entry into 
Jerusalem (xi r1f). All the details are important, and it is essential 
to observe that every point in the narrative is related to one supreme 
act—the pronouncement of doom on the Temple and its officers, 
Jesus enters the Temple, and evidently, as the result of His survey, 
decides that it must be destroyed, because of its unfruitfulness. This 
is the significance of the doom pronounced on the fig-tree; note 
especially xi 13-14, explained by xiii 28-29; leaves should denote 
ripeness. 

It was a final rejection; hence the common term ‘cleansing of the 
Temple’ is misleading. The removal of the animals and birds, care- 
fully recorded by St John, signifies the end of the sacrifices (which is 
the inevitable result when the religion of the Spirit begins), In any 
case, the Temple had been intended as a House of Prayer ‘for all the 
nations’, as St Mark alone tells us. 

But there was a condition. Jesus knew that the destruction of the 
Temple made His own destruction inevitable. Could He from His heart 
forgive those who made this condition necessary? Only so could faith 
remove mountains. St Matthew and St Luke have missed the signifi- 
cance of St Mark xi 25.7 

The same problem is considered in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, the details of which are closely parallel to the preceding 
narrative. The condition and its results are identical—the only Son is 


' Note that this act of healing was performed at a distance, this being the only 
example of the kind in St Mark; cf. Jn. iv 46-54, also a case of Gentile healing. 
In each case, of course, we are meant to contrast the faith of the Gentile with the 
unbelief of the Jews. 

2 it is worth noting that the accounts of the Temptation in St Matthew and 
St Luke have ideas which are parallel to those of the Marcan narrative in 
chapter xi. Note especially the close connexion between the three dominant 
ideas—the hunger, the Temple, and the kingdoms of the world. The three phases 
of the Temptation are successive developements of one problem, not isolated 
incidents in a threefold Temptation. 
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killed and cast out, and then the inheritance is given to others who 
will render the fruits in their season. The implications of this trans. 
ference dominate the discussions which follow the parable, and provide 
the central motif ; for example, will tribute be given to Caesar as usual 
by the new lessees of the vineyard (xii 13-17), and what will be their 
attitude to the Mosaic Law (xii 28-34) ? 

But what of the Messiah? This problem was vital. The passage in 
question (xii_ 35-37) cannot be understood rightly unless considered in 
the light of the motif which we have here attempted to describe. 
According to St Mark, it was Jesus Himself who asked, ‘ How do the 
Scribes say that the Messiah is the Son of David?’ Therefore we 
should expect His own comment on the problem to point to a much 
wider conception of Messiahship, which is exactly what we find. The 
comment made by Jesus is, ‘ David himself calls Him Lord, and whence 
is He his son?’ The argument is that, since David calls the Messiah 
Lord, He must be from Heaven, and therefore much more than 
a Davidic, that is, a purely Jewish Messiah.’ 

The imminence of the death of Jesus, and the admission of the 
Gentiles, is again stressed in the narrative of the Anointing, which is 
both the immediate preparation for the Burial and, at the same time, 
associated with the preaching of the Gospel throughout the whole world. 

Soon, however, we are shewn that there is a causal link between 
these two events ; that is, the death of Jesus is shewn to be the reason 
for, and the means whereby, the Gentiles are admitted. The blood of 
the Covenant is being shed ‘for many ’.* 

The tragedy is emphasized in all its grimness in xiv 41. Jesus is 
betrayed into the hands of ‘the sinners’. But who were these sinners? 
There is considerable evidence to shew that they are to be identified 
with the Gentiles. From 1 Mac. i 34, ii 48 and 62, and similar 
passages, we learn that the Jews used duaprwAds as equivalent to ébvexds. 
And clearly there is a close parallelism between St Mark xiv 24 and 
X 33, where the phrases are interchangeable. Again, St Matthew uses 
‘publicans and sinners’ as a phrase equivalent to ‘Gentiles and 
publicans’ (cf. St Matthew xi 19 with xviii 17). It seems, in fact, that 
‘publicans and sinners’ was a colloquial phrase in which the semi- 


* Cf. 1 Cor. xv 475 Jn. iii 13,31; Jn. vii 27,28; Jn. xix g; and the same implica 
tion as to the source of the Baptism of John and the authority of Jesus in St Mark 


Xi 27-33. Cf. also Jn. iv 26, where the éyw eis absorbs the Jewish conception of 
the Messiahship. 


* Here we should compare xiv 24 with the preceding reference to the Gentiles 
in x 42-45, and also with Rom, v 15, where it is evident that of woAAoi was a semi- 


technical term for the Gentiles, Isaiah liii 11-12 is almost certainly in mind in 
these passages. 
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Gentile publicans were deliberately classed with ‘ the sinners’, that is, 
with the Gentiles. Note also St Mark ii 16, where the two classes are 
contrasted with ‘the righteous’, which in St Mark’s day was a term still 
practically equivalent to ‘the Jews’. Here, too, there is an early fore- 
shadowing of the death of the Bridegroom. It is significant that the 
ground of the objection to Jesus’s association with the publicans and 
sinners is that He ate with them, the reason being clear in the light of 
Acts xi 3 and Galatians ii 12. And the identification of sinners and 
Gentiles is finally proved by St Paul’s phrase in Galatians ii 15, 
‘sinners of the Gentiles’.’ 

Thus it was that the Son of Man was to be handed over to the 
Gentiles, but the Gentiles were to be ransomed, and admitted into the 
Kingdom, the imminence of which had been foretold at the beginning 
of the Ministry (i 15), emphatically asserted at the beginning of the 
final events (ix 1), and said to be ‘at the doors’ in the charge to watch 
(xiii 28-37). 

St Mark is careful to give the earliest evidence of the consummation of 
all these developements. The tension bursts its bonds at the moment 
of Jesus's death— the veil of the Temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom ’, and the earliest recognition and confession come from 
the lips of the Gentile centurion.’ 

The treatment of this subject by the other Evangelists is of great 
interest, but requires separate consideration ; here I will only point out 
that St Matthew and St Luke each have their own interpretation of the 
problem. St John, as so often, is at one with St Mark in all essential 
details. Thus in St John xii 20-36, the writer would have us see that 
the Gentiles could not see Jesus, in spite of their devotion to Jewish 
worship (xii 20) and in spite of their careful approach to Philip. Their 
request could not be granted because it came too late. The death of 
Jesus was now inevitable since the raising of Lazarus. The Revised 
Version misses the point and mistranslates d¢ in xii 23, where we should 
read, ‘ But Jesus answereth them saying, The hour is come’. Note also 
the reference to fruit-bearing with death as the price (xii 24), and the 


' Cf. also Acts ii 23 margin, and Jn. x 15 and 16. Perhaps the identification of 
Gentiles and sinners will throw light on the obscure passage in Jn. xix 11. The 
gospel tradition was that Jesus had been handed over as an evil-doer to Pilate, the 
Governor of the Gentile Roman Power (cf. Jn. xviii 30). True, says St John; but 
whereas the Jews made this deliberate act of betrayal, Pilate was simply exercising 
the power derived ‘from above’ (i.e. from Caesar), Therefore he that delivered 
Jesus (i.e. Judas by means of the Jews, cf. Jn. xviii 30, or, perhaps, Caiaphas) had 
greater sin than Pilate. 

* In all four Gospels, as also in Acts, the Centurion is the type of all that is best 
in Gentile religion, and on the threshold of the Jewish, and therefore of the 
Christian Faith. 
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anticipation of ‘all men’ being drawn to Jesus when he is lifted up. In 
brief, the Gentiles did not know Christ in the flesh, but they are the 
heirs of the Kingdom of the Spirit which begins with his death. 

In conclusion it is worth noting that this close connexion between 
the death of Jesus, the rejection of the Jews, and the admission of the 
Gentiles, was perhaps an important factor in the developement of the 
idea of an Atonement. If the veil is done away in Christ at His death, 
and the Gentiles, being sinners, are thereby reconciled and made heirs 
of the Kingdom, then the death itself must have had an atoning 
efficacy. And have we not here a possible explanation of St Paul's 
anxiety in his Epistle to the Romans to prove that the Jews, not less 
than the Gentiles, were all ‘under sin’, and were ‘ justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ ? 


M. Kippte. 


EZEKIEL’S DENUNCIATION OF TYRE 
(EZEK. xxvi-xxviii) 

R. KragtzscuMar (//andkommentar zs. A. T., Ezecute., Gottingen, 
1900, page 203) notices apparently with surprise the fullness of detail 
with which Ezekiel’s prediction of the fall of Tyre is given. Israel, he 
says, never had much to do with Tyre, ‘except perhaps commercially’, 
why then this exceptional fullness of treatment? He replies that Tyre 
is now being besieged, as was Jerusalem shortly before, and that Israel 
looks eagerly and jealously for a much worse fate than that of Jerusalem 
to overtake Israel’s enemy. Ezekiel (says Kraetzschmar) proves him- 
self in his discourse to be a true son of his own people. The prophet 
is accused of a perverted patriotism. 

Surely this account of the matter is seriously incomplete. In the 
first place, though our scanty records tell us little, it is certain that Israel 
felt the pressure of Tyre on her border very keenly for hundreds of 
years. ‘The inhabitants of Tyre, known under the general designation 
of ‘Zidonians’, were by no means quiet neighbours. In Judges iii 3 
the Zidonians are mentioned along with the Canaanites and the 
Philistines and other peoples as rivals who were to ‘prove’ Israel. So 
again in Ezek. xxviii 24 ‘Zidon’ is regarded as ‘a pricking brier’ and 
‘a grieving thorn’ in the side of the house of Israel. The words call 
up a vision of the formidable cactus hedges which bound the fields in 
Western Palestine. Thus with hostile front did the Phoenician cities 


cut off Israel from the sea and straiten her upon her western border. 
A more serious criticism of Kraetzschmar is that he has failed to 
notice the opposition on the religious side which Tyre must have 
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called forth from JeHOVAH’s prophet. Kraetzschmar is content to 
accept the Schadenfreude (malicious pleasure) of Tyre over the fall of 
Jerusalem as the sufficient and only cause of Ezekiel’s indignation 
against the Phoenician city (xxvi 2, 3). But the prophet himself 
mentions a second cause and one which must have weighed equally 
with him in delivering his scathing philippic. Tyre was a rival to 
Jerusalem in respect of its Temple and of its god: it was a case of 
altar against altar and of Baal against JEHOVAH (xxviii r-19). As early 
as 1903 Professor Bevan pointed out (/.7..S. iv 500-505) that the 
Tyrian temple was probably the prototype of the Solomonic: indeed 
we find that Ezekiel can hardly refer to the Tyrian sanctuary without 
using language which applies equally well to the temple of Jerusalem. 
Imprimis the king of Tyre has like Solomon (1 Kings iii 4; viii 5, 22, 
54) a priestly character. He was probably a priest-king.’ 

Through his priestly character the king has ‘come to be’ (a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew) in the Tyrian temple, which Ezekiel describes 
as ‘Eden the garden of God’. The connexion between temple and 
garden is quite obvious to the Eastern mind. A ‘temple’ in the 
ancient East was not a building but a sacred enclosure round a (small) 
shrine. ‘The earliest Semitic sanctuaries were gardens planted in oases 
where the unexpected fertility of the soil suggested to the Semite the 
presence of a beneficent deity.2 The Solomonic temple preserved the 
memory of Eden the garden-sanctuary, for its walls were adorned with 
figures of guardian Cherubim (cf. Gen. iii 24), palm-trees, and flowers 
(1 Kings vi 29, 32). 

An ancient sanctuary was protected against profanation by an 
enclosing wall: to this Ezekiel (xxviii 13) alludes in the words, ‘ Of 
every precious stone was thy defence’, of, as EV, ‘thy covering’.* 
But the prophet goes beyond this general statement: he specifies nine 
varieties of precious stones. As we scan them we note a striking fact : 
they are identical with the nine varieties which formed the first, second, 
and fourth rows*of the jewels carried on the breastplate (1Y") of the 
Aaronic high priest (Exod. xxviii 17 ff; xxxix 1off.). The stones of 


' Ithobaal, the Ethbaal of 1 Kings xvi. 31, was priest of Astarte (Josephus, 
contra Apionem, i. 18). On a sarcophagus of arc. 300 Bc. a certain Tebneth 
describes himself as ‘ Priest of Astarte and king of the Zidonians son of Eshmunazar 
priest of Astarte and king of the Zidonians’. Tebneth and his father are priests 
first, and kings secondly. Tebneth and Eshmunazar were kings of Zidon, but it is 
unlikely that Zidon differed much in polity from her younger sister Tyre. 

* J.T. S. iv. 503. 

* WNIDD, ‘thy defence’ is akin to MDD (Gen. xxxiii 17) a sariba, a fence of 
thorn, constructed for the defence of cattle; cf. Job i ro, As, ‘Thou hast made 
a hedge about him’. ; 
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the third row are not represented in Ezekiel’s list according to the M.T., 
though they appear in the LXX. Whichever text we adopt we cannot 
doubt that Ezekiel sees a connexion between the protecting breastplate 
of Exodus and the protecting wall of the Tyrian temple. That the 
wall is said to be built of different kinds of precious stones is of course 
an instance of hyperbole, but the description has parallels in Hebraic 
writings, e.g. Isa. liv 11 f., ‘I will lay . . . thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy pinnacles of rubies, and thy gates of carbuncles’: 
cf. Rev. xxi 18-21. Further, in xxviii 13 Ezekiel says that the Tyrian 
king came to be in Eden the garden of God; in 2. 14 that the king 
came to be in the Ao/y mount of God. This second phrase suggests 
another parallel between the temple on the Tyrian cliff and the Jewish 
temple on Mount Zion. Is then the prophet of JEHOVAH equating 
Solomon’s temple with a heathen sanctuary ? 

Surely we must accept a very different conclusion: The Tyrian 
temple, the prototype of Solomon's temple, is not reckoned by Ezekiel in 
its origin as heathen, nor the priest-king as an idolater. The king 
being full of wisdom and perfect in beauty (Ezek. xxviii 12), was 
created to be in the garden of God on the holy mountain of God ; he 
was anointed to be the guardian cherub of the place, but through pride 
in his prosperity and a misuse of his wisdom he sinned, and for punish- 
ment was by divine decree cast out of the holy mount (xxviii 15-17). 

The priest-king was cast out of the mount of God as one polluted, 
and the sanctuary which he was given to guard was involved in his 
pollution ; the Tyrian temple fell from its former state of purity: 
‘Thou hast polluted thy sanctuaries’ (J'w71pH, ra iepd cov: xxviii. 18), 
the prophet cries against the guardian cherub. The reference is no 
doubt to the idolatry practised there. So a second ground for Ezekiel’s 
philippic against Tyre is his belief that the Tyrian temple (which at 
one time served as a pattern when the Jerusalem temple was being 
built) has now become a seat of idolatry, a reproach to the younger 
sanctuary. And its priest-king, who was once (like Adam) in a state 


of primal innocence (xxviii 15), has now fallen from his high estate 
through pride. 
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But Ezekiel has another count in his indictment of Tyre: Tyre has 
grown rich by traffic, and has incurred the guilt which belongs to the 
trafficker. The attitude of the prophets towards wealth is of great 
interest. ‘They draw a sharp line of distinction between two kinds of 
wealth. On the one hand there is pastoral and agricultural wealth: 
the increase of this wealth is due to the blessing of God ; those who 
have it, have it as a reward; it is an honourable possession. No 
prophet would condemn it. But it is otherwise with wealth gained by 
buying and selling ; in the language of Isa. xxiii 15-18 it is ‘ the hire 
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of a harlot ’—Tyre being the harlot for her commerce with the nations. 
Such wealth is not to pass into other hands: it is an ‘ accursed thing’ : 
like the spoil of Jericho it must be dedicated to JeHovan (5 wp). 

The earnestness of Ezekiel’s denunciation of Tyre is due to the fact 
that Tyre was outstanding as a merchant city and moreover she was 
Israel's near neighbour. (Babylon perhaps was the only city within 
Israel’s purview to be compared with Tyre for eminence as a centre 
of trade.) So completely indeed has Tyre been accepted by the 
prophets as the type of a city of traffickers that she has given the name 
of her sea-coast (jy33, ‘Canaan ’) to be used as a common noun with 
the sense of ‘traffic’ or ‘trafficker(s)’. So in Ezek. xvi 29 Chaldea herself 
is described as a ‘land of traffic’ (R.V. marg., jy23). In Hosea xii 8 
(7, E.V.) Israel is denounced in the words, ‘ He is a trafficker (}y39) ; 
the balances of deceit are in his hand ;’ and in Zech. xiv 21 it is said, 
‘There shall be no more a Canaanite (R.V. marg. “a trafficker”) in the 
house of JeHovaH.’ It is indeed to be noticed that the prophets are 
as uncompromising in denouncing Israel herself for the wealth she has 
acquired by foreign trade. So in Isa. ii 6 ff. the prophet complains that 
his country is filled * from the East—that his people strike hands (make 
bargains) with strangers—and that their land is full of silver and gold 
(unnatural wealth !). 

There is a further point of religious significance in Ezekiel’s indict- 
ment. The prophet notes that the possession of special wealth and the 
sense of power which has accompanied it has filled the prince of Tyre 
with arrogance unbefitting a mortal man. The strong position of the 
island fortress ‘in the heart of the seas’ has confirmed the prince in 
his arrogance: he cries aloud, ‘I am a god x, “a strong one”), I sit 
in the seat of God, in the heart of the seas’ (xxviii 2). ‘The prince of 
‘Tyre, a potentate self-made by his riches, is a god to himself. 

If we ask once more, Why should Ezekiel in Chaldea devote so much 
attention to the fate of Tyre? an answer can be found. The prophet’s 
heart was in the land from which he had been led captive. But in the 
land of Chaldea he had become aware of the attraction which the 
wealthy merchant city of Babylon and the splendid temple of Marduk 
had for many of his fellow captives. He saw them drawn away from 
Jenovan and towards idolatry (Ezek. xiv 1-3). So if Tyre should 
triumph over her Chaldean besiegers, he feared lest the Tyrian Baal 
and the glorious temple of Melkart (Heracles) should cast a similar 
spell over the poor depressed remnant of his people left behind in 
Palestine. It was not an idle fear, as the reign of Ahab had proved. 


* RV adds ‘with customs’, but the addition limits the sense of the passage 
unduly, 
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In any case Tyre was too near a neighbour to be ignored, nor could 
a prophet of JeHovaH forget the powerful influence she might exen 
upon Israel in the cause of another god whom a Christian prophet would 
call ‘ Mammon’. W. Emery Barnes. 


EZEKIEL 11 6: ‘SITTING UPON SCORPIONS’ 


Early one morning in the summer of 1919, while I was billeted in 
a camp on Mt. Carmel, I heard a cry in the neighbouring hut and ran 
to see what had happened : the occupant, while taking his bath, had sat 
upon a scorpion which had taken refuge from the water on his sponge 
and had revenged itself for the indignity by stinging him! This is exactly 
the danger of which Ezekiel is warned when the Lord says to him 
aw AAR paws7(by = yx ‘thou art sitting on scorpions’; but the 
English translators, unfortunately following the LXX, have substituted 
‘thou dost dwell among scorpions’ for the true translation. In the 
original text the ductus /itterarum is overwhelmingly against the change 
of 5x into 7n3, while in the English translation sense is turned into 
nonsense. In the East every one lives amongst scorpions, which with 
other animals are an ever-present pest; the danger which every one 
wishes to avoid is sitting on them.' 

So much for the scorpions: but what of the ‘ briers and thorns’? It 
cannot be supposed with the Revisers that (JFX=) IN mstboy D3)0 "2 
means ‘though briers and thorns be with thee’; for this both involves 
an ugly mixture of metaphors when taken with the clause just discussed 
and rests on dubious philology. The first word 37 is unique in the 
Old Testament, and there is no support in any Semitic language for 
the rendering given above ; the root however occurs twice in the Wisdom 
of Sirach, the verb in (sic) yon ornds Sey Sen py anon Ss ‘bicker 
not * with God, but submit thyself unto God’* and the noun in Stn ox 
mpn 3381 390 523 ep» ‘a man who stumbles is tripped ’ (literally ‘is 
snared ’) ‘by everything, (being) refractory(?) and desperate’. In both 
passages the text is uncertain and the Greek seems to diverge from the 
Hebrew ; but the Aram. 3D ‘refused’ ‘ was disobedient ’® and the Syr. 
osm ‘reviled’ ‘rebelled’ (cp. besa ‘reviler’ ‘babbler’, ILclsosa ‘re 


1 A similar danger in the East is that of leaning a hand carelessly on a wall and 
having it bitten by a snake hidden in a crevice (Am. v. 19). In England the danger 


is different ; there every one tries not to sit on the cat as it dozes in its favourite 
arm-chair ! 


2 Gk. wh dvrideye in the version of the author's grandson, 
® Ecclus. iv 25. * Jbid. xli 2. ® Levy Chald. Wid, ii 186. 
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viling’ ‘vain talk’ ‘babbling’ ‘lie’, se za ‘lie’ ‘refusal’ ‘dispute’)' 
shew that the Hebr. 399 (=sarraé) must mean something like ‘ babbler’ 
or ‘liar’ or ‘rebel’. The second word 190 is also unique and has been 
confused by the English translators with HOD ‘brier’? against the vocal- 
ization. ‘The root of #190 is seen in the Hebr. mp Q. and Pi’. ‘ flouted ’, 
the Aram. 85D (°5D) and ‘SD& ‘despised’* and the Syr. «Xao?” ‘repu- 
diated’;* from it are derived also the Acc. sil/atu (Si/latu) ‘ blasphemy 
(against a god)’ ‘treasonable speech (against a king)’* and the Bibl.- 
Aram. mbv ‘blasphemy ’,’ as well as the Aram. 2D « ‘dross’ * and the 
Syr. deo ‘dross’ and ‘ dregs of mankind’ ;* its formation is analogous 
to that of the Aram. {&2? ‘jealous’ in respect to the vocalization of the 
root, while the Aram. #39 (Acc. Aasia@nu) ‘ overseer’ illustrates the loss of 
the weak y before the afformative ending.” It seems clear then that 
> means ‘blasphemer’ or ‘traitor’ or the like. Consequently 
Theodotion’s dvexoAot xai debts and Jerome’s increduli et subversores 
for pido O°37D are nearer to the truth than the ‘ briers and thorns’ of 
the English translators. 

Accordingly Jn& ondoy ovano *> an Sx oma ony ayn be 
avy ans ovaapy 5 may be translated ‘be not afraid of them, neither 
of their words be afraid ; for praters and traitors’ or ‘recusants and 
rebels are with thee, and thou art sitting on scorpions’, where the 
sigmatism of the Hebrew words may be echoed by assonance or allitera- 
tion in the English version. ‘Thus sense is recovered without touching 
the text except to make the legitimate alteration of M18 into Jn& and 
of 5x into 5y, as often elsewhere. 

G. R. Driver. 


' Brockelmann Lex, Syr.? 496. 
* Only in Ezek. xxviii 24. The Hebr. tbo is cognate with the Aram. wd 


‘ switch’ and ‘thorn’ (Levy of. cit. ii 165), and the Syr. JaNeo ‘thorn’ (Brockel- 
mann op. cit. 476), and the Mand. xno ‘thorn’ (Low Aram. Pflansennam. 150), 
and the Arab. rs oe ‘thorns (on branches of palm)’ (Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat, 
ii 337), with the addition of the ending -dn or -én (cp. {WEP or heap ‘ thistles’ 
or ‘nettles’) after the loss of the weak final letter (s, Kautzsch ‘ Hebr. Gr.’, tr. 
Cowley, 238). 
Probably the Acc. sali ‘to cast off (a yoke)’ is from the same root, 
* Levy op ait. ii 165. * Brockelmann of. att. 475. 
* Muss-Arnolt ‘ Dict, Ass. Lang.’ 764. 
* Dan. iii 2g (s. G. R. Driver in J. 7S. xxxi 282-283). 
ae op. cit, ii 165. * Brockelmann of. cit. 475. 
’ So too the Acc, bardnu = N. Hebr.-Aram. x3 ‘rebellious’ illustrates this 
treatment of the final letter, while several Hebrew abstract nouns from verbs 7” 
exhibit the same peculiarity (Bauer and Leander Hist. Gr. d. Hebr. Spr. i 498-499). 
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PILATE’S ARRIVAL IN JUDAEA 


In his book dealing with the Slavonic Josephus,’ Dr. Eisler proposes 
to revolutionize the chronology of the life of Jesus: he asserts that the 
crucifixion can be definitely dated in the year a.p. 21, and that Pilate 
must have entered upon his office about the year a.D. 18. According to 
Eusebius (//.£. i 9) the Maximinian Acta Pilati apparently dated the 
crucifixion in a.p. 21, and Dr Eisler thinks that the Greek text of 
Josephus, Ant. xviii §§ 135 and 139, has been assimilated to Lk. iii 1 
by Christians. There is no other literary evidence for the date of 
Pilate’s arrival in Palestine ; and we seem at first sight to be reduced to 
the question of the genuineness of the Maximinian Acta. Bit there is 
one other source of information which is so trivial that Dr Eisler appears 
to have overlooked it. Yet it is quite beyond the reach of interpolators, 
and its very indirectness makes it practically conclusive. 

We have coins of the procurators under Tiberius, although not for 
every year. ‘The following table has been constructed from the material 
in Dr Hill's catalogue :* 

A.D. Obverse. 


15/16 (a) Withina wreath formed 


No. of 
coins. 

Double cornucopiae, fil- 3 

of a single branch, inscr.: —_ leted; above and between 
KAIZAP the horns, inscr.: TIB LB 

(4) Within a similar wreath, Branch with eight leaves, 6 
inscr.: HOYAIA arranged symmetrically, 
and curving tip; across 
field, date: L B 

Two cornucopiae crossed; 6 


Reverse. 


16/17 (a) Within a wreath formed 


of two branches springing 
from a cut stem, with 
medallion below, inser. : 
KAIZAP 
(4) Within a similar wreath, 
inscr.: LOYAIA 


17/18 (a) Cut branch of vine, with 
leaf, tendril, and small 
bunch of grapes ; above, 
inscr, : [TIBEPIOS} 


between the horns, cadu- 
ceus; above, in arc, inscr. ; 
across field, date : 
TIBEPIOY LF 
Three formal lilies, spring- 
ing from a single base ; 
across field, date: L F 
Kantharos’ with _ scroll 
handles and arched lid; 
above, _ inscr. ; below 
across field, date : 
KAIZAPLA 


' The Messiah Jesus, London, 1931, Pp. 17. 


* G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine {in the British Museum), 


London, 1914, pp. 251-268. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 


(6) Cut branch of vine, with Narrow-necked amphora, 
two leaves and tendril; | with lid and scroll handles ; 
above, inscr.: IOYAIA across field, below, date : 

LA 


(c) Within a wreath, inscr.: Palm branch ; across field, 
TIB KAIZAP inscr. and date: |OYAIA 
LA 
18/19 Like (c) of previous year. Like (¢) of previous year ; 
date: LE 
No coins until 
24/25 Like 18/19. Like 18/19; date: LIA 
No coins until 
29/30 Three ears of barley; a- Vessel resembling a sim- 
round, inscr.: IOYAIA  pulum; around, inscr. : 
KAIZAPOE TIBEPIOY. KAIZAPOZ 
LIS 
30/31 Lituus; around, inscr.: Within a wreath with 
TIBEPIOY KAIZAPOE berries, date: LIZ 
31/32 Like previous year. Like previous year ; date: 
L iH 
No coins until A.D. 54. 


Valerius Gratus came to Palestine towards the end of a.p. 15 at the 
earliest (Eisler, p. 18), and according to the extant text of the Anfiguties 
Pilate reached Judaea in a.p. 26. Is it pure coincidence that a coin- 
type that emerges in a.D. 17-18 and is supreme in a.p. 18-19, is still 
supreme in A.D. 24-25 ; whereas when next we have coins, of the years 
29-32, they are of an entirely different type, with a different device, 
with unabbreviated inscriptions, and (apparently) with the emperor's 
name on the reverse, contrary to the custom of the immediately pre- 
ceding years, until the death of Julia? The evidence is slight ; but it 
almost suffices to demonstrate that the alleged dating in the Acta Pilaté 
was erroneous, and incidentally that the Maximinian publication was 
a forgery.’ 

P. L. HEDLEY. 


' Mr. E. S. G. Robinson of the Department of Coins and Medals, British 
Museum, informs me that he has been unable to trace other coins bearing certain 
dates that fall within the limits of the above table. But he kindly refers me to a 
note in which Professor A. R. S. Kennedy has connected the issue of coinage with 
the advent of a new procurator (P. £. F. Q. S., 1914, p. 198 0.1). Dr Kennedy’s 
note is the more valuable in that, while it does not mention Pilate, it supplies 
corroborative evidence that I had overlooked. He writes: ‘With regard to the 
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THREE GRAECO-COPTIC BIBLICAL TEXTS 


1. Vatican Library, MSS Borgia copt.’ 46 and 78. 

Tuest two MSS are mentioned in Ad. Hebbelynck, /nventair: 
sommaire des Manuscrits coptes de la Bibliotheca Vaticana (Misc. Trans. 
Ekrie V) Rome 1924, pp. 63 and 78. I am indebted to Mgr. Hebbe- 
lynck for the additional information embodied in the following notes, 
from which it is clear that the Greek and Latin texts in these MSS are 
worthless. 

Borgia copt. 46 [Propaganda J. III. 25]. Saec. xviii. Contains 
Gen. i-xv in Bohairic, Greek, Latin (ends after first words of xv 1), and 
Arabic (ends with xiv 20); in Sa‘idic are the lectionary texts found in 
MS. Borg. copt. 109” (ed. Ciasca, pp. 1-9). The Bohairic text was 
transcribed from MS. Vat. copt. 2, as was the Arabic text (with slight 
variants in the first pages). According to Mgr. Tisserant, the Greek 
and Latin texts are in conformity with the Graeco-Latin edition of the 
Septuagint: H IlaAaa Atabyxyn xara trove «Bdounxovra, t. 1, Lutetiae 
Parisiorum, apud Antonium Stephanum, Typographum Regium, an. 


MpCxXvill. The MS was copied by Raphael Tuki in old age at Rome, 
as a note testifies. 


Borgia copt. 78 [Propaganda J. VI. 11}. Saec. xviii. Contains Gen. 
and Ex. in Bohairic and Arabic, according to MS. Vat. copt. 2, with 
marginal notes ; Gen. i 1-6 (to ava peror véaros) in Greek ; and Gen. i 


1-2 (to énursidilis) in Latin. The Greek and Latin texts are from the 
same source as those in Borg. copt. 46. The MS was written by Raphael 


Procuratorial coins in general, it is tempting to connect a certain number of the 
issues with the arrival of a new governor. Thus the second set of coins are dated 
a.b. 8-g, which suggests the arrival of Marcus Ambibulus (or Ambivius), the issue 
of a.p. 15/16 that of Valerius Gratus, and—most important of all, if my hypothesis 
could be established, as having.a decisive bearing on the most crucial date im 
Pauline chronology—the issue, after a considerable pause, in the fifth year of Nero 
may be taken as coinciding with the arrival of Porcius Festus before October 
AD. 59.” 


* Not ‘ Vat. copt.’; the portion of the Vatican Coptic collection acquired from 
the College of Propaganda in 1902. 

The N.T. MSS T (029, €s) and /1353 (T#) are called by Gregory ( Textkniti, 
pp. 66f., 1275, 1452), Nestle-Dobschatz (Einfuhrung, pp. 92, 102), and Scrivener- 
Miller (i p. 146), ‘ Propaganda Borgianus 1 and 2’, These numbers are not on the 
MSS ; and they do not appear in Zoega, in Parthey Die hoptischen Handschnften i" 
Rom (186g), in the inventory made after the death of Cardinal Borgia (MS. Vat. 
lat. 10608, MS. Borg. lat. 551), or in Ciasca-Balestri. It would appear that the 
numeration is due to Tischendorf, and that he saw only these two bilingual texts in 


the Borgia collection in 1866, The correct designations of the MSS are Borg. copt 
109 and roy, 
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Tuki before he became a bishop (a.p. 1761), and it bears the note 
‘ Tukiit manu descripta’. 


2. Brussels, Musée National, Dr Capart’s collection of ostraca, no. 10952. 
This ostracon, probably from Western Thebes, can hardly be earlier 
than the sixth century. Mr Crum has published the troparion on the 
recto (Coptic Ostraca, p. 95; translation by Brightman, p. 4).' The 
Rev E. Smothers, of the Institute of Papyrology, Paris, has kindly sent 
me photographs from which I transcribe the verso. It contains Ps. cix 
1-4 in Greek, followed by the opening words of the same Psalm in 
Sa’‘idic. 
+ €lTev KF Tw K@ pov 

kaov ex defiwy pov ewe av 

Ow trove exOpove cov uvrorodiov 

Tov toéwy gov paBdoy thvap 

ewv efateoTn\ev GE KE EK TiwY 

[x|at KaTaxupievoo ev perw 

[r\wv exOpwy cov peta cov n ap 

X" gov ev nuepa tho duvvapewo 

gov ev Tai(a) AapmpoTrnat Tey ayo 

€y KaoTpoo po ewoghopo(v) efeyevvn 

Ka GE WpOTEY KF Kat ov peTapeAn 


Onoata ov iepevo eo Tov aiwva Ka 
[ra thy tagw pedayxioeden + 
Texe Mxoeic AANAROEIC Me + 


In line 3 the o of gov is inserted above the line, and in line 9 the r 
of rw is a correction. 

The only authorities for the text current in Upper Egypt at this point 
are the Sa‘idic and 1093. ‘The latter is a twelfth-century collection of 
Psalm-excerpts (Brit. Mus., Or. 5465, fols. 1-9) ed. by Crum in Rahlfs, 
Septuaginis-Studien 2, pp. 241-542 One of the excerpts is Ps. cix 1-4, 


' Mr J. G. Tait has examined the photograph of this troparion and corrected the 


6" "yw ewva'vor, i.e. Oeov avOpawoy eva wor; and in line 19 for ovo’ ae@eAacao’ 
Which Brightman corrected to cov e@jAacav) Mr Tait emends ao «@yAacas. The 
la‘e Mr Brightman confirmed both these corrections. 

* A comparison of the MS with the printed text leads to only one correction of 
any moment : in lxxvii 65 the scribe wrote ¢¢ o vmvoy, the ordinary reading. But 
I venture to add the following readings to the very judicious collation that Rahlfs 
has printed in his edition : xxxv 10 cov] + #€; xxxvi 29 THY ‘yyy, tb. ao... avTAG) 
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preceded by a slightly longer quotation from the Sa‘idic of v 1 than ends 
the ostracon text. The atrocious spelling proves that the scribe knew 
no Greek. The ostracon agrees with Sa 1093 in 2 duvapewv (but 1093 
adds gov with Bo &c.) efarooreAc oe, and supports them and others in 
the omission of gov after 3 aywv. It agrees with Sa alone in adding ow 
after 3 apxy; and with 1093 alone in the strange reading xataxupuvoow 
(-evre 55) in v 2, and in the spelling efareoryAer (-raA- 1093) in the 
same verse ; while in v 4 it omits « with 1093 and the Lucianic text, 
A, and 55—probably a genuine Upper-Egyptian, and pre-Lucianic, 
reading. In v 3 rao) Aaprpornow it appears to agree with Sa &c, 
against the singular of 1093 &c. In the omission of 6 in v 1 it is 
supported only by R ; and in v 3 it has the unique reading efeyorya 
(-0a 1093 with S R55, but yeyervyxa in some of the Lucianic MSS and 
Hesychius of Jerusalem). P. L. Hepvey. 


THE VULGATE IN ENGLAND' 


THis important and interesting work is in a sense a continuation 
of the same author’s Britannien und Bibeltext (Leipzig, 1930), but 
Dr Glunz is emphatic in pointing out that the problems to be dealt 
with are essentially different from those met with in pre-Alcuinian days. 
In the days of Charlemagne the text of the Vulgate was in great con- 
fusion. During the Dark Ages the text of S. Jerome’s revision had 
been, particularly in the New Testament, mingled with reminiscences 
of the Old Latin, and the political isolation of the various peoples had 
resulted in the perpetuation of uncorrected mistakes of various kinds, 
producing local varieties of text. Charlemagne wished for order and 
uniformity. He commissioned Alcuin to prepare a text which should 
be a standard for all places in his wide realms. Alcuin was both 
capable and conservative, and the revision he produced, very largely 
embodying the excellent tradition of Northumbria (of which the codex 
Amiatinus is an example), was eminently successful. After Alcuin, to 
quote the words of Samuel Berger, /e niveau a passé sur ces singularités 
du texte (Vulgate, p. xvii). Accidental survivals apart, the Old Latin 
has disappeared. But there is a small new crop of variants, small both 
in number and extent. It is these that Dr Glunz has studied, both as 
auTny «0 aiawa Tov aiavog ; xliv 10 Kat memorwiApern; (Ixiv 2 oe mpewec); Lxxi 18 To 
tapand ; Ixxvii 66 hab. avrov, 68 om. ro ult., 69 avrny) avrw (i.e. avro); «ili? 
© avaBaddopevon 5 Civ 41 Kai eLewopevOnoay ; Cx g avrou ult. cou KV. 


' History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon, by H. H. Glum 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1933). 
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to their occurrence and their origin. They lead up to the Exemplar 
Parisiense, the origin of which Dr Glunz has for the first time suc- 
ceeded in explaining, and he has also succeeded in explaining the true 
nature of the bitter polemic which Roger Bacon practised against it. 

The question at stake is nothing less than the nature of the authority 
of the Bible. Holy Scripture is decisive, authoritative : so much was 
common ground. But this authority was not in the mere words, their 
sonus. To begin with, the Bible as read in the West was not the 
original, but a translation, whether Jerome’s or another’s. The authority 
lay in the sense of Holy Scripture. But who could tell what was the 
real sense? Here again there was agreement: the Fathers knew, and 
they had expounded it. In practice the Fathers meant Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory the Great. To ascertain the real 
sense, the senfentia, of a passage of Holy Scripture one must read what 
the Fathers had said about it. This lead to compendious Commentaries 
on Scripture, Commentaries which had in them little or nothing original 
but were made up of extracts or adaptations from the Fathers: this stage 
is exemplified by Rabanus Maurus of Fulda (Glunz, pp. 97-102) and 
Remigius of Auxerre (pp. 114-124). 

So the way was prepared for Anselm of Laon, a pupil of the great 
Anselm of Bec, who became Dean of Laon and died in i117. He 
wrote ‘ Enarrationes’, of which survive those on Matthew, Canticles, 
the Pauline Epistles, and perhaps on John. These consist of a few 
lines of text, followed by an exposition of moderate length (p. 204). 
These Enarrationes, themselves constructed out of the works of the 
Fathers, were the foundation upon which Peter the Lombard constructed 
his larger Commentaries (the ‘Great Gloss’, 1142), which was boiled 
down into the Glossa Ordinaria and Jnterlinearis (never found apart in 
MSS), dating from 1160: this in turn was rearranged into a systematic 
treatise, the famous Sentences (see p. 255). The text used by Peter 
the Lombard, the ‘Master of the Sentences’, was widely copied, 
especially in the handy little Bibles, so frequently found from the 
r3th century onwards: this text is the Exemplar Parisiense, against 
which Roger Bacon so energetically polemizes. 

These are revolutionary conclusions, but Dr Glunz supports them all 
by reference to actual examination of a mass of MSS, of every period 
from Alcuin’s time to the 13th century. The theory that Walafrid 
Strabo (+849) was the author of the Gloss is examined and rejected 
(p. 103). And why the Gloss only appears in MSS dating from 1160 
onwards is explained by Dr Glunz as 1160 (or just before) being the 
actual date of publication, just after the Lombard’s sudden death. In 
a Trinity College MS of the Gospels (B. 5. 5), written at Canterbury 
Dr Glunz finds the handiwork of Herbert of Bosham, Becket's secretary, 
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who had himself had a share in bringing out the G/ossa Ordinaria, and 
of this MS he gives a collation (pp. 236-245). 

Dr Glunz further shews that in many minute particulars the scholastic 
theory of the meaning of Scripture as determined by the Fathers has 
influenced the actual text. There had been a certain infiltration of 
‘Irish’ readings into the Alcuinian revision, due to Remigius perpetuat- 
ing readings introduced by John Scotus, but the readings with which 
Dr Glunz is particularly concerned are new readings, which had not 
appeared in early days but are found in MSS of the Géossa and later 
copies generally. ‘They are not large in extent or in intrinsic importance, 
but are interesting as examples of the scholastic theory. Thus in Lk 
xv 17 Jerome wrote, in accordance with the Greek, guanti mercennarii 
patris mei. But Ambrose and Augustine in their comments on this 
verse speak of some mercennarii being in domo patris and Augustine 
expressly explains this as being the Church. An important allusion to 
the Church was therefore understood by the Fathers here, though it was 
absent from the transmitted text: the next step was to insert it. And 
so the later MSS of the Vulgate, headed by Harl. 2788 and Words 
worth and White’s W, insert in domo before patris, though neither in the 
Old Latin nor the pre-Alcuinian texts of the Vulgate is there any trace 
of this reading (Glunz, pp. 87 f.). 

On pp. 256, 257, Dr Glunz gives four specimens of the way in which 
the revised text accepted by Peter the Lombard contained novelties 
foreign to the genuine Vulgate text. They are Matt. vii 12+60na 
ita after homines; Matt xviii 10 om. in caelis; John i 29 feccata (for 
peecatum) ; John iii 5 + sancto after spiritu. Not all of these are derived 
solely from Patristic comments: feccata comes from the G/oria in 
excelsis and others are Old Latin, but the readings are all supported by 
the short comments in the Gloss. 

The fact of variation in the text of the Vulgate did not escape the 
scholars of the 13th century, as is witnessed by the numerous correr- 
tiones bibliorum, which still exist. But they did little good, and 
Dr Glunz shews why. The authors of the correctiones were learned 
enough to track out the sources of the readings, but they had no 
criterion for acceptance or rejection. ‘Which reading was a textual 
critic of the thirteenth century to adopt ; one which was to be found in 
an ancient MS ; or one which was demanded by a Father of the Church, 
or by the orthodox exposition of the Gloss?’ (p. 285). Bacon, says 
Dr Glunz, had an unwavering answer: only the ancient MSS, lying 
forgotten on the shelves of the monastic libraries, give the correct text 
(p. 292; comp. p. 283 on 1 Thess. ii 17 ad tempus (hore). 1n all this 
we see Bacon as the true champion of the scientific textual criticism of 
authoritative documents, as the forerunner of the decisive struggle of the 
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Benedictines against the Jesuits in the Benedictine edition of St Augus- 
tine. When we read the history of that great controversy, or chuckle 
over the trouncing of Archdeacon Travis by Porson, let us not forget 
the lonely Oxford Friar who struck the first blow against the authority 
of received texts. 

Before taking leave of Dr Glunz’s interesting study, special note should 
be made, not only of the many collations in the text, but also of the six 
extensive Appendices. The first of these are Notes on the well-known 
codices X and O of the Vulgate, including a revised collation of X* and 
Xe. On p. 17 Dr Glunz gives his present opinion upon the Origin of 
X, which is at least more favourable to an Italian origin than his former 
determined rejection. In the foot-note, I do not know the difference 
between a ‘gospel-book’ and Zextus Evangeliorum ; for a book containing 
only the Liturgical Gospels hardly existed in the time of Gregory the 
Great. O, according to Glunz (p. xiii), was written in England. 

There are many other things touched upon in this book, notably the 
conquest and subjection of the Church in England by Lanfranc, follow- 
ing upon the political conquest of England at Hastings. But the main 
thing is the identification of the Gloss as the work of the Master of the 
Sentences, and of his responsibility for the notorious Exemplar Pari- 
stense. And, finally, the originality of Roger Bacon has found in 
Dr Glunz its most persuasive advocate. F. C. Burkitt. 


THE ANONYMOUS LATIN TRANSLATION OF 
ORIGEN ON St MATTHEW (xxii 34 to the end), AND 
OLD-LATIN MS g OF THE GOSPELS 


Tue publication of Klostermann’s admirable edition of the above 
(see infra, p. 105) provides an opportunity for some remarks which 
may not be devoid of interest, especially as, to the best of my know- 
ledge, few persons have made a close study of the commentary. 

It seems probable that the translator turned the whole work into 
Latin, though only a portion of it has been preserved.’ It is not so 
probable that he was in possession only of part of Origen’s work, and 
translated what he had. We do not know who he was, nor where nor 
when he worked. That he was neither Jerome nor Rufinus is quite 
certain. That he was identical with the author of the Opus Jmper- 
Sectum in Matthaeum has been argued by Dom Morin.? Earlier I had 


' The earlier part, from tome xii to xvii, where the Greek also is preserved 
(De la Rue, vol. iii (Paris 1720) pp. 521-829) has not yet been edited by Kloster- 
mann, if indeed it will fall within the scope of his edition. 

* Revue Benédictine, t. xxxvii (1925) pp. 239-262. 
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ventured to suggest that ‘the coincidences’ of the Latin Irenaeus ‘ with 
the translation of Origen on Matthew are best explained by supposing 
that the two translations came from the same pen’.’ The coincidences 
remain, and in fact I have since the time of writing found others, butas 
I assigned the Latin Irenaeus to Africa,? and am unable to assign the 
Latin Origen, who is now better known to me, to the same region, 
I would not now press my earlier view. The translator was, in any 
case, a cultured man, who employs an excellent Latin style for his 
purpose. 

The first point I wish to call attention to is this: the biblical lem- 
mata, which are almost complete for the part of the Gospel covered, 
show the most striking resemblances with the text of the old Latin MS 
called g.2 ‘This MS passed from the Freising library in Bavaria to 
Munich in 1802, and has, of course, been admirably edited by the 
present Dean of Christ Church in Old-Latin Biblical Texts: wo. 
III (Oxford 1888). Since that date a good deal of study has been 
given to the MS‘. It seems now certain that it is an Italian (even a 
North-Italian) product of the seventh century, and it appears highly 
probable that its archetype also belongs to the same region. In the 
comparatively rare cases where the Latin Origen and g go different 
ways, agreements are found with a or 4 or ff, two of which at least 
are North-Italian. 

That the translator of Origen did, as a matter of fact, copy the 
Gospel lemmata from a Latin copy of the Gospel, to save himself 
trouble, is clear from a remark which he interpolates at the beginning of 
§ 71 (p. 167, ed. Klostermann) ; Accipite regnum quod vobis pracparatum 
est a constitutione mundi, (quod in Latino habet a constitutione mundi 
in Graeco sic habet a depositione mundi, et secundum Graecum set- 
monem exponit quae secundum Latinum non conveniebat exponere} 
quare autem nomine depositionis de mundo frequenter utuntur scrip- 
turae, etc. ‘The reader has only to look at Matt. xxiv 23-28 and right 
on to the end of the Gospel (e.g. xxvi 67-68, xxvii 28) to see how close 
these lemmata are tog. A detailed comparison of the two texts may 


* Novum Testamentum S. Irenaei (Oxford 1923) pp. xev f. 

* So did Ed. von Wolfflin (Archiv /. lat. Lexikogr. Bd. vii p. 126), a fact 1 had 
overlooked at the time of writing. ; 

* Dom Morin (see note 2) pp. 246, 261, refers to q among other MSS. 

* See Morin Revue Beénédictine t. x (1893) pp. 246-256; Chroust’s Monumenta 
Palaeographica (I Ser. vi Lief. Taf. 1) (Munich 1902); Traube Nomina Sacra 
(Munich 1907), passim; De Bruyne Revue Bénédictine t. xxviii (1911) pp. 75-8°5 
Lindsay Notae Latinae (Cambridge 1915) passim; Leidinger ‘ Das sogennante 
Evangeliarium des heiligen Korbinian’ in J. Schlecht Wissenschaftliche Festgabe 


sum swOifhundertjdhrigen Jubilium des heiligen Korbinian (Munich 1024) PP 
79-102. 
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be commended as the subject of a thesis. Nor should this comparison 
be confined to Matthew, for the translator has an equal kinship with g¢, 
where he is quoting from other gospels, e.g. Mark xiv. 12-15 (pp. 188- 
189, Kl.) and Mark xiv 44 (p. 217, 16 K1.).’ Such a detailed compari- 
son should also call attention to those passages where g ‘ presupposes 
a different Greek text from that which underlies the other Old-Latin 
manuscripts’*. We cannot, therefore, dismiss the possibility that ¢ is 
based in part at least on the Origen translation, and that the borrowing 
lies the other way from that which we have suggested. Yet the Markan 
resemblances seem to point in the way I have argued. That the resemb- 
lances between the two texts are very striking is undeniable. And, if 
the archetype of g was North-Italian, then the translator of Origen was 
probably also North-Italian.* 

The second point to which I wish to refer is that of the latinity of the 
translator, which is well worthy of a special study. The indefatigable 
Carl von Paucker had gone through the work collecting rarer words, and 
these are for the most part to be found recorded in his Supplementum 
Lexicorum Latinorum, Pars 1, A-L (Berlin, 1885) and in his other 
numerous papers, whence they have passed into the Latin-French dic- 
tionary of Benoist and Goelzer. Dom Morin’s lists have independent 
value. In the following list the words printed in heavy type have 
escaped Benoist and Goelzer; the others are selected as rarities : 
adfectuosius (p. 14, 31), angaria (263, 15), anteeruditus (114, 7), 
arguitio (229, 10), ascensor (47, 11.12.14), colligatio (32, 24.27), conci- 
bus (194, 24), conuicio (262. 24), corporalior (107, 15), derisio (279, 
12), deuotatio (202, 13), discussor (36, 16), duricordius (119, 6), 
exemplarium (87, 28; 274, 10), exsuffoco (187, 4), fictrix (finctrix) 
(40, 16), gubernatorius (23, 8), homicidalis (oldest MS homicidialis) 
(42, 4),° homicidaliter (26, 12), indisco (179, 13), indiscussus (49, 4; 
164, 1), intemptabilis (210, 18), iugator (47, 13), magnanimiter (45, 11), 
mortifer (68, 30), mysterialis (39, 5), noviter (87, 14 ; 253, 29 ; 260, 15), 
nutritorius (38, 14), optabiliter (248, 32), ‘ossum’, ut ita dicam (39, 20), 
pestifico (73, 11), potatorius (38, 13), praecisio (82, 19 ; 93, 14), prae- 
cisura (21, 27), praepositura (107, 6), prodifico (24, 1; 59, 5: 84, 19; 

' When a satisfactory edition of the Opus Imperfectum appears, the enquiry 
might be extended to the lemmata in it. 

* The Text and Canon of the New Testament (London 1913) p. 43- 


* Dom Morin, quite independently, argues for Italy or what was left of Latin- 
Iilyricum as the place of origin of the Opus Jmperfectum, and for the sixth century 
as its date (p. 262). 

* * In the article referred to, p. 63 n. 2. 

* The same doubt as to the true form of this word arises in the Latin Irenaeus 
see Nov. Test, S. Irenaei, p. \xxxii), that is, whether it comes from homicida or 
‘rom homicidium (so with parricidalis, &c.). 
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155, 30; 156, 1, etc., etc.'), promoueo [in/rans.] (201, 2), protomartyr 
(50, 8), psaltatrix* (89, 3), puriter (232, 3), pusillanimiter (208, 24), 
requisitio (30, 9), superfluitas (93, 14), superlimen (21, 14), surrectio 
{[dub.| (216, 1), taedior [defon.| (205, 15), tortuositas (36, 15), trans 
audio (227, 21), uicino [verd] (31, 5), uirginifico (145, 22).* 

A, Sourer. 


A SYRIAC CORPUS OF ATHANASIAN WRITINGS 


In this JouURNAL some years ago (vol. xxx, pp. 249 ff) Mr Cyril Moss 
called attention to a Syriac manuscript acquired by the British Museum 
in 1920 and containing a collection of patristic treatises: Oriental MS 
8606, parchment, estrangela, two columns to a page, Nisan A. Gr. 103; 
(A.D. 723). Mr Moss noted what he considered the most important 
items in the collection, among which was Athanasius’s homily on 
Matt. xii 32. Its title, ‘ Again a homily of the same Athanasius’ &c,, 
shewed that there were other works by the same author, and at my 
request Mr Moss very kindly re-examined the codex and sent me 
a list of the Athanasian pieces contained in it. They comprise the first 
ten treatises in the manuscript * and form the only known Syriac corpus 
of Athanasian writings * : 

f. ra, Contra Apollinarium I (Migne, P.G. 26, 1094). 

f. 6b, Ad Adelphium (7.G. 26, 1071). 

f. 12b, De Incarnatione et contra Arianos (P.G. 26, 984). 
f. 27a, Ad Maximum (7G. 26, 1085). 

f. 29b, Ad Jovianum (7.G. 28, 531). 

f. 30a, De Incarnatione Dei Verbi (?.G. 28, 25). 

f. 31a, Quod unus sit Christus (?.G. 28, 121). 

f. 34b, Homily on Matt. xii 32 (P.G. 26, 648). 

f. 43a, Epistola ad Afros episcopos (?.G. 26, 1029). 

f. 50, Tomus ad Antiochenos (P.G. 26, 795). 


* This is in fact a pet-word of the translator, cited elsewhere only once, from 


Jerome ; as Dom Morin does not cite it from Op. Impf., this is one serious differ- 
ence between the two writings. 


I. 
2. 
2, 
4 
5. 
6. 
iP 
8. 


$9 


® The sense demands this, but the translator forgot psaliria, and scems to have 
got mixed up with saltatrix. 

* It is interesting to compare Dom Morin’s pre-Klostermannian lists (pp. 247- 
250, with which my own have no sort of relation. 

* Number three appears to have been inadvertently omitted in the numbering of 
the manuscript. The De Incarnatione et contra Arianos is numbered (4) and the 
rest consecutively. 


® Scattered Syriac versions of Athanasian writings are listed by Baumstark 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, see Index. 
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There are no new documents here, but Nos. 4, 5, 8, 9, and ro are not 
found elsewhere in Syriac.’ 

It is impossible to tell with certainty whether this corpus was com- 
piled by the editor of the whole collection of treatises found in the 
manuscript or taken over by him from elsewhere, but the latter seems 
more probable. The entire collection was made at Edessa by the 
deacon Constantine from manuscripts in the Monastery of the Image of 
the Lord and was copied by a scribe, the priest Gabriel.’ It is dog- 
matic in purpose and orthodox, i.e. Chalcedonian, in character.* Only 
one of the pieces, a poem by Ephraem Syrus, was originally written in 
Syriac ' and the letter of Sophronius of Jerusalem to Arcadius of Cyprus 
had been rendered from Greek into Syriac by the editor Constantine 
only two years before the manuscript was written.‘ This as well as the 
number of treatises otherwise unknown in Syriac suggests that the 
monastery possessed Greek as well as Syriac manuscripts.° Since the 
Athanasian pieces are grouped together and include items not elsewhere 
preserved in Syriac, it appears likely that they were copied from 
a previously existing corpus and it is not impossible that this corpus 
was a Greek one. The order of treatises agrees neither with the known 
Greek nor with the Armenian collections,’ but in view of the date this 
need not be significant, as an early collection of Athanasian writings 
might easily disappear without leaving a trace on the later transmission. 
This point cannot be settled without further investigation of the Syriac 
texts, and the composition of the Armenian corpora should be a warning 
against hasty conclusions.’ 

To the editors of Athanasius Mr Moss’s find is of the first importance. 
It not only supplies the only evidence we have of a Syriac Athanasian 
corpus and fresh materials for an edition of Syriac Athanasiana ; it also 
contributes texts of the Zpistola ad Afros episcopos and the Tomus ad 
Antiochenos some three hundred years earlier than any previously known. 

R. P. Casey. 

' A translation of the colophon is given by Moss, p. 253. 

* Moss, p. 249. 


* Moss, p. 249. * Moss, p. 253- 

» The monastery was probably bi-lingual. Nicianus is mentioned in the colophon 
as ‘chief of the choir of the Syrians’ and John as ‘ chief of the choir of the 
Greeks’, Moss, p. 253. 

* Cf. ZNTW 30, 49 ff. with references to the previous literature and Harvard 
Theological Review xxiv 43 ff. The Tomus ad Antiochenos follows ad Afros episcopos 
in my Groups B and C, 

* Cf. H. THR. xxiv 57. 
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ON THE BLESSING OF MOSES 


In the last number of this JournaL Mr Robert Gordis makes an 
admirable suggestion as to the text of Deut. xxxiii 21 ()BONM for pao 
xm), on which I wish to make a couple of remarks. In the first place 
I gave it in Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903), cols. 5030-1, as an example 
of a palmary emendation, at the end of the article called Text anp 
Versions. ‘The original credit for it is due to Dr Hayman, sometime 
Headmaster of Rugby and afterwards rector of Ulverston, who pub 
lished it in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society for 
1895 (no. xl. p. 8), but Dr Hayman spoilt his suggestion by retaining 
}2D, a word which means ‘panelled’, and so could hardly have been 
used in this poetical context. 

It might not have been worth while to bring forward these earlier 
anticipations of paoNN, but that I hardly think Mr Gordis has quite 
brought out the meaning of the passage. The Ae/kath Mhokek is pre 
sumably the portion which Moses assigned (or had agreed to assign) to 
Gad, in return for which a contingent from Gad fought on Israel’s side 
west of Jordan: thereby Gad ‘ executed the righteousness of the Lorp’. 
The account of the settlement of the Transjordanic tribes is preserved 
for us in Numbers xxxii, a document from P, but no doubt that chapter 
is a re-writing of an older account: ‘E’ must at least have given some 
account of the settlement of Gad in Transjordania. I render thus:— 


* Blessed be He that enlargeth Gad : 
as a lioness he lieth down and teareth 
the arm, yea and the scalp. 
** And he saw that the first-fruits were his, 
for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, 
and the chiefs of a people gathered together. 
The righteous acts of the Lorp hath he (Gad) done, 
and His decrees with Israel. 
F. C. Burkitt. 






EZEKIEL, DANIEL, ESTHER 


I REGRET that when writing my article on the Chester Beatty papy" 
in the last number of this JourNat I had not seen Sir Frederic Kenyon's 
letter in Zhe Times Literary Supplement for 20 July, 1933, in which be 
announced his adherence to Professor A, S. Hunt’s discovery that the 
text of Esther (cod. IX) and of Daniel (cod. X) were written by the same 
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scribe. The deduction apparently to be made is that the whole (IX + X) 
formed one large papyrus codex of a single quire, with Daniel placed 
between Ezekiel and Esther. 

There can be little doubt that Daniel and Esther are in the same 
hand, when once the matter is pointed out. The 6 and € are exactly 
similar in both, and the ¢ is formed in the same peculiar way (see 
Esth., 1. 9, and Dan., 1. 4, in the Facsimile). Thus in the Chester 
Beatty papyri we seem to see the Hagiographa being added to the 
Prophets before our very eyes. F. C. Burkitt. 
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REVIEWS 


The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas, by Rovert Leet 
Patterson. (Allen & Unwin, London, 1933.) 


Dr Patrerson’s study of the theism of Aquinas is a very thorough 
and very interesting piece of work, carried out with an attention to 
detail and with a variety of criticism scarcely to be matched in any 
English book. Beginning with a survey of the ‘proofs’ of God's 
existence rejected by St Thomas, he passes to the five accepted as 
valid, and is inclined to reduce them in principle to three. Not, how- 
ever, to the three afterwards attacked by Kant ; for whereas St Thomas, 
of course, rejected the famous argument of Anselm, Kant declared 
(and here Dr Patterson dissents) that the ontological proof was really 
the basis of the others. Whatever the merits or defects of Kant’s 
criticism, it is clear that the problems and difficulties inherent in the 
whole position of St Thomas are not to be measured by his attitude to 
any formal proofs of God’s existence. Not guia est but guid est was the 
vital question, and from the outset St Thomas was hampered by his 
simultaneous acceptance of the two propositions, (1) that in God essence 
and existence are identical, (2) that His essence is unknowable by man. 
To affirm only the first of these is, in effect, to agree with Anselm, but, 
when the second is added, ‘existence’ appears to have no content, and 
St Thomas himself is left with the seemingly impossible task of basing 
his whole account of the Divine Nature upon the initial confession that 
*we cannot know what God is, but only what He is not’. 

Thus it is that the greater part of Dr Patterson’s book is occupied 
with St Thomas's attempt to pass from negative to positive knowledge 
of God. The via negatina, or via remotionis, in the main a legacy from 
Neo-Platonism, had affected Christian thought in early Alexandrian 
days, and in the middle ages owed much of its importance to the 
exaggerated deference paid to the pseudo-Dionysius. The strength of 
its appeal, however, does not rest on any spurious authority. We have 
only to recall such names as Plotinus, Maimonides, and Spinoza, t 
understand the extreme reluctance of some of the greatest thinkers to 
credit God with any attributes suggestive of a comparison between His 
infinity and the finite nature of man. Yet St Thomas found it impossible 
to rest in a purely negative conception. Acquainted with the danger of 
pantheism, he perceived, too, the hollowness of the pretence that 
attributes assigned to both God and man could have nothing in common 
but their names. If so, why some names rather than others? Or 
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again, if God was to be called good merely because He was the cause 
of good, why not call Him corporeal because He was also the cause of 
body? Moreover, as Dr Patterson shews by a striking quotation from 
the De Potentia, he had clearly grasped the logical principle that every 
negation is proved by an affirmation, ‘whence it follows that, unless the 
human intellect knew something affirmatively concerning God, it could 
deny nothing of God’. If deferminatio is negatio, the converse is no 
less true. 

Coming thus to recognize that guia est and guid est were inseparable, 
and that the attributes of God, though infinite, could not be reduced to 
blank negations, St Thomas betook himself to ‘the method of analogy’, 
in order to find a meaning for ‘goodness’, ‘ intelligence’, ‘will’, and 
other characteristics of a spiritual Being, as applied to the Divine 
Nature. Some kinds of analogy he rejects, but he feels justified in 
asserting that ‘as the goodness of a man is to the man, so the goodness 
of God is to God, for in so doing we only affirm that, as the finite is to the 
finite, so the infinite is to the infinite’. To put the matter more simply, 
he attempts to maintain that goodness and other qualities predicated 
of man can be ascribed to God in a more eminent sense, without 
prejudice to His infinity. Whether he thus succeeds in escaping from 
his own dilemma is doubtful. Dr Patterson, at least, concludes that 
in affirming that God is good, while refusing still to admit that we have 
knowledge of His essence, St ‘Thomas ‘is trying to occupy two 
diametrically opposite positions at the same time’. Not all will agree 
with this verdict, but Dr Patterson’s excellent presentation of the 
arguments gives the reader every opportunity of judging for himself. 

It is unfortunate that a few awkward misprints have escaped notice. 
Thus on p. 255 guéd is given instead of guia, and on p. 256 guia 
instead of guid, with disaster to the sense in both passages. ‘The 
mistakes, however, will easily be detected, for the main course of 
Dr Patterson's reasoning is always clear. 


Die Scholastik und thre Aufgaben in unserer Zeit, by CARDINAL FRANZ 
Eur_e. (Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1933.) 


Tuis little book was originally published by Cardinal Ehrle in 1918, 
and what we now have is an enlarged edition under the care of Franz 
Pelster. It consists of a discourse on the general character of 
Scholasticism, a sketch of its golden age and decline, with a short 
account of the modern revival. Neither in the praise of St Thomas 
nor in other respects is there anything very original, but it is all written 
with a practised hand. There is a useful appendix of documents, 
beginning with Sixtus V’s Bull (1588) in praise of Bonaventura, and 
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including the pronouncements of Leo XIII and subsequent Popes on 
the study and importance of St Thomas. 


Magistri Joannis de Ripa O.F.M. Doctrina de Praescientia Dei, 
Inquisitio Historica, by HERMANN SCHWAMM. (Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome, 1930.) 

JOANNES DE Rupa, or de Marchia, with the ominous surname of 
doctor difficilis, taught at Paris about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. He was first brought into modern notice by Cardinal Ehrie’s 
work on Peter of Candia’s Commentary on the Senfences. His own 
works, so far as is known, consist of a Commentary on Senéences J, 
composed at some time between 1344 and 1357, and a small book 
entitled Determinationes. 

What Dr Schwamm now publishes is not a complete text, but a 
selection, with critical observations, from the part of the Commentary 
that treats of Ged’s foreknowledge. At the same time, all the important 
part of John’s arguments is given verbatim and kept quite distinct from 
Dr Schwamm’s exposition. The author’s practice was to begin each 
Article with four arguments opposed to his own position (like the 
‘objections’ in St Thomas), ard then to give his ‘conclusions’. 
Dr Schwamm suitably abbreviates the whole by omitting the intro 
ductory portions, and also most of the supplementary ‘proofs’, while 
the substance of each Article is given in full. In this way a sufficient 
conspectus of John’s position is presented, and we are spared a great deal 
of perhaps unprofitable labour. Despite his reputation for difficulty, 
it does not appear from a first perusal of some part of his dissertation 
that John’s obscurity was greater than must be expected in connexion 
with a problem so intrinsically abstruse. Dr Schwamm has kept bis 


own Commentary well in hand, and makes no attempt to bulk larger 
than his principal. 


Sigert de Brabantia De Aeternitate Mundi, edited by RicHarD Bak- 
sort. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1933.) 


Dk Barsortr’s edition of Siger of Brabant’s little treatise belongs to 
the useful series of Opuscula et Textus illustrating the life and character 
of the Church, which are appearing under the general direction of 
Martin Grabmann and Franz Pelster. ‘The work itself was printed by 


Mandonnet in his well-known book on Siger, but there has been some 
doubt about the relative value of the MSS. There are two (known 
as A and B) in the National Library at Paris, and at first Mandonnet 
was inclined to believe that B was only a pupil’s ‘report’, Afterwards 
he came to regard it as a revision by Siger himself, but since then 
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a third MS (C) has been discovered by Franz Pelster in the library of 
the Seminary at Pisa, to which Dr Barsotti is attached. On the strength 
of the Pisan MS, Dr Barsotti has come to the conclusion that Man- 
donnet’s original preference of A to B was justified, and this new 
edition is based on a collationof Aand C. Yet a fourth MS has lately 
been discovered by F. Stegmiiller, and some use is made of this in 
Dr Barsotti’s critical apparatus. W. H. V, READE. 


Adventures of Ideas, by A. N. Wurrenean, F.R.S. (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1933.) 

Tuts book may be regarded as a fresh attempt to restate the main 
outlines of Prof. Whitehead’s position. It is a companion to Saence 
and the Modern World and Process and Reality, Besides some new 
ideas and some fresh approaches, it contains an amplification and ex- 
tension of much to be found in the earlier of these books, and a résumé 
of the doctrine expounded in the later. It is divided into four parts ; 
Sociological, Cosmological, Philosophical, and Civilization: and, in 
general, it is ‘a study of the concept of civilization, and an endeavour 
to understand how it is that civilized beings arise’. It is impossible 
to describe the contents in detail, partly on account of what appears to 
me the obscurity of many of the ideas themselves, and partly because 
of the obscurity of the connexions between the ideas; the reader is 
hurried from one idea to another, dazzled by flashes of brilliance, dis- 
tracted by obscurity or put out of patience by verbiage, and the con- 
nexions are left to look after themselves. But I propose to make a few 
remarks upon each of these sections. 

(i) Sociological. ‘This seems to be intended as a kind of sketch of 
the history of the ‘ European races’ from the standpoint of the concept 
of civilization. But Prof. Whitehead’s method of writing history is 
peculiar. He begins by selecting some general characteristic of Western 
uropean civilization, and he proceeds to trace back the evolution of 
this characteristic. History consists in the realization of ideas, the 
‘translation of ideas into customs’, the issuing of ‘general ideas into 
practical consequences’. One such idea is that of freedom: the ‘aboli- 
tion of Slavery’ in 1833 is seen as the ‘practical consequence’ of 
Socrates’s discovery of the human soul. ‘Two thousand years had 
elapsed since the foundation of Plato’s academy, since the reforms of 
the Stoic lawyers, since the composition of the Gospels. The great 
programme of reform bequeathed by the classical civilization was 
achieving another triumph,’ And this general view of-history is con- 
sistently adhered to: history consists of the ‘adventures’ of abstract 
general ideas. But it is one thing to analyse an epoch, or a civilization 
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such as ours into general ideas and to analyse the ideas themselves, 
and it is another to present these abstract ideas as if they were separate 
and operative (implicitly or explicitly) in the epoch itself or in the 
growth of the civilization. And the second of these projects is certainly 
misconceived. If we are to have a history of the growth of freedom, we 
shall want something more than the mere reference of each positive 
achievement of freedom to the working of an abstract and general idea. 
We shall want a detailed account of the course of events. And this is 
what we are never given. And in spite of much brilliant analysis, 
Prof. Whitehead’s history (if that is what it is intended to be) appears to 
me to be unsound in conception. To the ordinary historian, the exploits 
and adventures of these ideas will appear little more than fabulous. 

(ii) Cosmological. In this section the ideas whose adventures are 
described are of a different character; they are not sociological, but 
scientific ideas. The subject here is ‘the influence of scientific ideas 
upon European culture’. It opens with a brilliant chapter called Laws 
of Nature. But readers of Prof. Whitehead must be prepared not only 
for these flashes of brilliance, but also for what is obscure and even for 
what is commonplace. And the chapters on Science and Philosophy 
and on the New Reformation, which follow, do not sustain the brilliant 
opening. It is, I think, impossible to discover what he thinks about 
the relation of science to philosophy; and in spite of some good 
remarks on the importance of theology, his reflexions on Christianity 
are not very striking. But what is more disappointing is that the main 
subject of the section—the influence of scientific ideas upon European 
civilization— seems to have been conceived with peculiar narrowness. 
The final question—what is the relevance of a scientific view of the 
world to practical living ?—not only is not answered, but is not even 
considered. The influence of various scientific ideas is discussed; 
but never the influence of the idea of science itself. 

(iii) Philosophical. ‘This section is, in the main, a résumé of Prof. 
Whitehead’s philosophical doctrine. It is brief and concise ; but since 
I do not understand it, there is nothing I can usefully say about it. It 
appears, however, to contain little that is not more fully discussed in 
Process and Reality ; and it is relevant in this place mainly because this 
book is intended to be equally a record of the author’s own adventures 
in ideas and of the adventures of ideas in the history of European 
civilization, 

(iv) Civilisation, 


The main ideas which here come in for analysis— 
qualities which go to form civilization—are Truth, Beauty, Art, Ad 
The chapters on Truth and Beauty are to me 
obscure and I cannot be certain of their meaning. They are ‘philo- 


But the chapter on Adventure, while it is devoted 


venture, and Peace. 
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to an exposition of the rather commonplace theme that ‘no static 
maintenance of perfection is possible. ... Advance or Decadence are 
the only choices offered to mankind’, contains, as usual, some penetrat- 
ing observations, In the last chapter, however, entitled Peace, Prof. 
Whitehead discusses the quality which, above all others, he takes to be 
characteristic of civilization. And here, in spite of obscurity, there is 
what appears to be a profound idea. Peace ‘is not the negative con- 
ception of anaesthesia. It is a positive feeling which crowns the life 
and motion of the soul. .. . It is not a hope for the future, nor is it an 
interest in present details’. So far as I understand it, it is a kind of 
reconciliation to mortality, a feeling of permanence in transience, 
either reached after frustration and pain or seized intuitively in youth. 
Such a notion is not, of course, new ; something corresponding to it is 
to be found in the doctrine of every profound moralist. But certainly 
there is here a brilliant analysis of the idea. 

What may be said of most of Prof. Whitehead’s books may, I think, 
be said of this one. It is an attempt to work out something in the way 
of a world-view ; it is marred by much obscurity, vagueness, and dis- 
connectedness, sometimes quite simple and commonplace ideas are put 
into rather pretentious language and (in the language at least) there is 
a tendency to a kind of American (or Anglo-Saxon) sentimentality ; but 
it contains some profoundly thought-out ideas and many brilliant 
apercus. 


The Horizon of Experience, by C. DevisLe Burns. (Allen & Unwin, 
1933-) 

THe venturesome project of this book is a study of the ‘modern 
mind’. The idea is that ‘the “ modern” attitude towards the world is 
mainly a sense that on the horizon of our present experience are new 
forms of truth and beauty’; and in this respect the twentieth century 
is said to resemble the sixth and the sixteenth. ‘We stand between a 
traditional formulation which is inadequate to express our new experience 
and the possibility of some other formulation whose character is unknown 
to us... . The modern mind is fundamentally an impulse towards new 
values.’ With this general (and perhaps a little worn) thesis in view, 
Mr Delisle Burns proceeds to an account of modern tendencies in science, 
art, literature, morality, religion, and philosophy. His reflections are, 
however, often tiresome and never profound. We are told that there is 
‘a deep sense of unrest, dissatisfaction’ in modern literature ; that the 
new experiments in music ‘may have come too soon’; and that the poetry 
of T. S. Eliot ‘ is certainly not like Tennyson’s’. But what I think is a 
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more serious defect is that, while professing to be genuinely up to date, 
Mr Burns seems to be thirty (or more) years behind the times. This 
faith in progress, the belief that we are at the fresh dawn of a new era, 
this sense of horizon, and these philosophies of process and evolution, 
which are here taken to represent the ‘modern’ attitude, are not in fact 
modern at all. They may be better than anything we have to-day, but 
they belong, nevertheless, to the last century. What has taken their 
place is difficult to say, and it is unfortunate that there is nothing in this 
book to help us to identify it. 


Richard Hooker als politischer Denker, by DR GoTTFRIED MICHAELS. 
(Berlin, 1933.) 

Tus short but thorough study of Hooker’s political thought is an 
attempt to answer two questions. First, what is the character of Hooker's 
political theory, and how far was it original? And secondly, what 
influence had Hooker, as a political thinker, upon seventeenth-century 
English writers? About two-thirds of the book is devoted to the first 
question. A full and excellent account is given of Hooker's general 
conception of Law, his theory of society and of Church and State ; and 
his relationship with earlier writers, especially Machiavelli and Bodin, 
is discussed. In the second part Hooker’s influence upon Milton, 
Hobbes, Sidney, Locke, and various less well-known writers is examined 
and found to be considerable, even where (as in the case of Hobbes) 
there is little in common between the conclusions of the two thinkers. 
Altogether it is an admirable piece of work. The author keeps severely 
to the matter in hand, he is not concerned with Hooker's theology, and 
writes with brevity, precision, and lucidity. | MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


The Religious Foundations of Internationalism, by NORMAN BENTWICH. 
(Allen & Unwin, London, 19533.) 


Mr Bentwicu, who has held high legal office under the Government 
of Palestine, delivered in 1932 a course of lectures as Weizman Pro- 
fessor of the International Law of Peace at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. The lectures, which were delivered in Hebrew, are here 
printed in an English form. ‘Their object is to shew, by means of an 
historical enquiry which embraces in its scope all the great religions of 
the world, the part which different religions have played in furthering 


peace between nations and in contributing to the development of 
international organization and international law, The author brings 4 
wide knowledge of international law (which he has already illustrated 
in his previous writings), and a considerable study of general history, 
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to the elucidation of his theme. His first and inaugural lecture deals 
with ‘ Jerusalem, the City of Peace’; and the contribution of Judaism 
to international peace is one of the main threads of the whole course. 
Mr Bentwich shews how the Old Testament may be called ‘the 
Statesman’s Bible, because it is concerned with the relations of nations’, 
and how it has actually been used by international lawyers such as 
Selden and Grotius ; he shews how the great vision of Righteousness 
(or social and international justice, as we might call it to-day), which 
was revealed to the Hebrew prophets, has been a constant light to the 
thought and development of Europe. Reflecting on two essential facts, 
‘the universality of the religion of Israel and the international dispersion 
of the Jews’, he emphasizes the part which the Jewish people has still 
to play in developing the moral basis of international law. In days 
when much is being said, and—as in contemporary Germany—said 
very adversely, about the international réle of the Jews, it is good to 
have attention recalled to the debt which the cause of peace has always 
owed, and may owe even more, to Jewish thought. 

But the specific contribution of the Jews is only a part (about one- 
sixth) of Mr Bentwich’s book. ‘Three of his twelve lectures are devoted 
to the Christian Churches; one to the pagan religions of antiquity ; 
one to Islam ; one to the Indian and Far Eastern religions. Nor does 
he deal only with the influence of religion on the history of inter- 
national development. He also studies, in two further lectures, the 
attitude of religious bodies to the cause of religious freedom, particularly - 
since the end of the War; and he examines, in his two concluding 
lectures, the work which religion and the churches have still to do in 
adding an international spirit and conviction to the bare bones of 
international law and organization. In particular, he examines the 
possibility of a League of Religions, parallel to the League of Nations ; 
and he studies with sympathy and appreciation the work which has 
already been done by religious associations such as the World Alliance, 
the Church Peace Union, and the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work. 

In a course of lectures covering so large a theme, and taking in its 
sweep so large a tract of history and so much of the surface of the 
world, it was not possible for the lecturer to probe deep, and suggestion 
and stimulus, rather than new knowledge or close argument, is what 
the author gives to his readers. Most scholars will have something to 
learn from what he says (e.g. in regard to the Jewish commentaries on 
Deuteronomy xx, or Vittoria’s views about the treatment of native 
races and his anticipations of the system of mandates); but a student 
of history may occasionally feel that Mr Bentwich has not done proper 
justice to some factor (e.g. the importance of Stoic thought), and 
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students in general may wish that he could have gone further, and 
could have delved more deeply into his specific theme of the actual 
contributions made by religion and religious societies to international 
law and organization. ERNEsT Barker. 


El Concilio de E. sfeso, esemplo de argumentacion patristica, by J. Mavoz,§.]. 
(Aguilera, Madrid, 1931.) 


Orr-PRINTED from Estudios Eciestdsticos of July 1931, this is a thirty- 
three page pamphlet on a very interesting theme, and very well worked 
out. The author starts from the point that Anomoean dialectic in the 
late fourth century drove the Church leaders to a new reliance on the 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition. A fresh departure in this respect 
was made by the Council of Constantinople. And the subsequent 
literary warfare of Augustine with Julian and of Cyril with Theodoret 
developed method with regard to the appeal to antiquity and the 
Fathers. It began to be recognized that the Church possessed a special 
magisterium in the persons of her magistri probabiles, her teachers of 
unimpeachable soundness, who had enjoyed perfect acceptance in the 
Church to the end of their lives and could be regarded, in consequence, 
as competent to voice the Church's faith. The judgements of these 
magistri, albeit not all bishops or of remote antiquity, supplement the 
Regula fidet, So the Council of Ephesus compiled a Florilegium of 
teachings from twelve of the ‘ Fathers’ bearing upon the subject of its 
dominant interest, the union of natures in Christ. 

A way was thus opened to a new period of doctrinal formulation, 
while we see the other edge of the new-forged implement being used by 
the Semipelagian Vincent of Lerins to thwart formulation from the side 
of the Augustinians. In Vincent, the underlying principles of the 
method receive their classical elucidation, while the method itself finds 
its standard expression in the Council of Ephesus. 


It is a pity that the Greek citations have been so spoiled by printers’ 
errors. 


Studien sum Concilium Ephesinum, 431, by 1GNaz RUCKER. (1930-1933 
Obtainable from the author, Pfarrer in Oxenbronn bei Giinzburg, 
Bavaria. ) 

Tus is a series of seven studies on the third General Council. It 
aims at assisting readers to review the whole episode of Ephesus in con- 
nexion with the documents. The series had its origin in a survey of the 


Aca Ephesina in the Armenian and Georgian versions, printed by the 
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Miinich Academy in 1930. The author has since set out to print 
privately six further tracts. It appears that in the face of the Roman 
observance of the fifteenth centenary of the Council, aimed at evoking 
fresh acts of homage to Mary, Pfarrer Rucker felt the urgency of calling 
a studious public to think deeply and soberly about the true moral of 
Ephesus. And he therefore took the gallant course of pushing forward, 
at his own risk, the remainder of the projected series. 

The second and third tracts are, like the first, surveys of the Acta 
Ephesina in translation ; in Latin versions, that is, and in Syriac, with 
particular reference in the latter case to the Bazaar of Herachdes. The 
remaining four tracts are studies in history of dogma, on ‘ the Prosopon- 
problem ’, ‘ the twenty citations from sermons of Nestorius’, ‘ Cyril's letter 
to Acacius of Melitene’ and ‘ Theoretical principles of Christology ’. 
One of the more notable conclusions reached is that the hyperbolic title 
Theotokos, which had obtained such dominance in pietistic sentiment, 
was out of accord with the principle on which the Christological 
beginnings at Nicaea were based. The Nicene creed sees Christ as a 
Gesamtsuljekt. The idea underlying the Zheotokos title is that of the 
Logos as Vorsugssubjekt. Nestorius felt that he stood on sound Nicene 
theological grounds. His chief opponents, on the other hand, were 
passionately interested in winning a place among the norms of accepted 
doctrine for the popular title Zheofokes, which until then had clearly 
not possessed such a place. Beginning with a theogony, this movement 
headed straight for Theopaschitism. And its admission to a controlling 
influence in Christological formulation complicated the problem of 
Christian dogmatics in such a way as to put a premium on sophistry of 
a fatally superficial kind. 

Out of the whole series there are here submitted for review two 
members only, the second tract, Ephesinische Konsilsakten in lateinischer 
Uberlieferung, and the supplement to the third tract, entitled Rumd um 
das Recht der swansig Ephesinische Anklagezitate. The former covers 
200 pages and describes the field of Latin documentation of the 
Ephesinum. For each step in the action, there are supplied full references 
both to the Latin texts and the related Greek texts, and dogmatic 
questions are discussed. The second work under review is a twenty-four 
page pamphlet on the juridical aspect of the Council, with the twenty 
Anklagesitate considered one by one in relation to Greek sources and to 
the Bazaar. Cyril and his allies come very badly out of this examina- 
tion. Yet Pfarrer Rucker cannot be accused of grinding an axe. He 
has gone to immense pains to be in a position to judge, and it is a sober 
and detached judgement that he records. One cannot but admire both 
the fine scholarship of the work and the spirit with which it has been 
carried out. Any student who makes use of these studies will find him- 
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self indebted for the help and guidance which they give. And if he 
does not agree at all points with the author’s conclusions, it will stil 
remain that the author has helped him to find his own. It is much to 
be hoped that the inconveniences of Se/bstverlag will not hinder these 
books from being bought. 


Pelagius Romanus, Ja defensione trium capitulorum, edited by 
R. Devréesse. (Studie Testi, No. 57, Vatican, 1932.) 


Pe.acius as a deacon was a@focrisiarius at Constantinople during the 
latter part of the detention of Pope Vigilius in the Imperial capital, and 
the time of the Fifth Ecumenical Council. Like Vigilius, he regarded 
the condemnation of the three Chapters as a blow alike to Chalcedon, 
to the Tome of Leo, and the dignity of the Roman see. His intracta 
bility brought him a period of detention in various monasteries, where, 
in the heat of resentment, he wrote six books to defend the three 
Chapters, or rather to attack the Council, and in the course of them he 
bitterly reproaches Vigilius with defection. Later, when himself Pope, 
he changed his ground, followed Vigilius, and brought the West round 
to accept the decisions of Constantinople. Little wonder, therefore, 
that this work of youth fell into obscurity; and survives in fact only in 
one ninth-century MS now at Orleans. The Codex in which it is con- 
tained lost five quires of leaves at an early date, and the loss includes 
the first book and a half of this work of Pelagius. The text of the 
remainder is here offered to the public by Father Devréesse, who thus 
fulfils a task which Mgr Duchesne had begun, but lacked the opportunity 
to carry through. 

The text is presented in very sensible form. It is full of citations 
which appear also in Facundus of Hermiane and elsewhere, whence it 
has been possible to arrive at some understanding of the personal factor 
arising from the scribe of this unique copy, and consequently to straighten 
out some of the difficulties which the text presents. The text itself 
underwent careful correction by a ninth-century hand, and is definitely 
good. Father Devréesse has supplied an introduction on the personal 
history of Pelagius, and the document itself throws a vivid light on the 


unhappy affair of the three Chapters, and the distress and humiliation 
which it brought to Rome. 


Introduction au systime d’ Origtne, by R. Caviov. (‘ Belles Lettres ’, Paris 
1932.) 


THe title is not very suitable because this is not a book for readers 
who do not already know a good deal about Origen. It contains, rather, 
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mature reflexions upon Origen as a Christian thinker, to illustrate some 
of the master-principles of his thinking. It is not particularly lucid or 
methodical, but on the other hand it is a valuable contribution towards 
a just estimate of Origen. 

M. Cadiou is a member of the staff of the Institut Catholique at 
Paris and not, therefore, one of those who set out to whitewash 
heretics. But he brings the most sympathetic spirit to bear upon the 
subject of his book. He shews, the more convincingly because of this, 
how strange and alien many of Origen’s ideas are, when tried by 
standards of Christian tradition. And yet, at the same time, he insists 
on Origen’s blameless loyalty to the Church. and that all his thinking 
aimed to serve the Church. If he made belief in the liberty and original 
equality of all spiritual creatures the groundwork of a system, it was not 
aipesis—personal predilection for the offspring of his own brain—but 
conviction that it offered a way for Christian Platonism to escape the 
difficulties and dangers with which it was beset. The Gnostic systems 
of Platonic inspiration, on the one hand, and Hellenic Neoplatonism 
on the other, cut off whole tracts of actual life from any real relation 
with God. But the postulate of the freedom of spiritual beings to cleave 
to or to fall away from God, left the possibility of accounting for the 
whole of actual life as God’s world in the way that Christian tradition 
demanded. That Origen was driven to the further postulate of the pre- 
existence of souls, and to make all actual existence purgatorial, does not 
qualify the purity of his intention to strengthen orthodox apologetic, 
Again, his conviction that the study of the soul was a sure way to solve 
the riddle of the universe was the sharing of an infatuation of a particular 
age and phase of thought, and yet it caused him to become a master of 
the spiritual life. So it was not by mere conjecture, but from analysis 
of interior experience, that Origen evolved his principle of liberty, and 
his corresponding theory of evil. The root sin—is it a suicidal readiness 
to fall away from God and accept some immediate lower good? Or is 
it the taking as real of the illusion of one’s own selfhood apart from 
God? Either way of conceiving it seems to throw an emphasis on the 
human will that opposes Origen to St Augustine. And yet they are 
very near, because they are both searching into spiritual experience for 
the foundations of their doctrine: only Origen, as an intellectualist, 
thinks of grace as the working upon the soul of the supra-rational 
Wisdom of God. If it be true that for Origen the primal fall of a soul 
came from its own self-originated motion, it is true also that its redemp- 
tion back to the state from which it fell depends entirely on the free com- 
munication of the Logos. Man’s dependence on grace could hardly be 


stated more strongly, and yet a place is left has striving and progress on 
the part of the believer. pd jon 
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Such is the view which M. Cadiou draws from reflexion on the survir- 
ing works of Origen. He notices a growing reticence and responsibility 
in the later works, but never any relinquishing of the original foundations 
of his system. ‘The Platonic myth of the soul remains, but dow 
the years its details have been continually conformed to Scripture and 
tradition. 

M. Cadiou ends with an admirable note on the later phase of 
Marcionism (believing that Origen’s work is continually moulded by 
polemics) and another on special words in Origen’s vocabulary. If his 
book is not strictly an ‘ introduction ’ to Origen, it may well prove to be 
one to send readers back to his writings with new interest. 






Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes, by Dr W. VOLKER (Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1931). 


Tuts work is published as No 7 in Dr Paul Siebeck’s series of Beitrag 
sur historischen Theologie. Dr Vilker, like M. Cadiou, after long 
personal study of Origen, writes to present a revaluation. He begins 
with a telling review of modern estimates of Origen, from Luther down, 
and observes that not only do the judgements recorded shew wide 
divergence and often actual contradiction, but that they reflect only too 
faithfully the personal views of the writers, or those characteristic of 
their age and school. He draws the conclusion that they make an 
Origen after their own image because the real Origen has eluded them. 
He acknowledges a new period of critical insight as begun by Harnack, 
but thinks that both he and De Faye make a monstrum of Origen through 
seeing only his intellectualist side. 

Dr Vélker himself looks for the true personality of Origen along the 
road of a study of his piety. The deepest thing, he holds, in Origen 
is not intellectual curiosity but personal desire for spiritual communion 
with God. Intellectual zest for knowledge of the universe, both visible 
and invisible, is bound up with the conviction that the order of the 
Cosmos and the life of the soul are mutually interpretative. 

Dr Vélker seeks his material not so much in the dogmatic and 
philosophical passages, as in the Homilies and those parts of the Com- 
mentaries which bear on spiritual life. Hence he draws a picture of 
Origen, as one for whom the empirical Church is the God-given ladder 
set up on earth whereby souls can attain their restoration, the upper 
ranges of which are formed by the ‘ Spiritual’, whose lives are given to 
a conscious and wholehearted quest of perfection. The main part of 
Dr Volker’s 235 pages is devoted to the analysis of this pursuit of the 
perfect life. He draws the general conclusion that, while Neoplatonist 
and Stoic ideas retain a decisive influence, Christian tradition and 
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Scripture have the upper hand, and make Origen a true leader of 
Christian spirituality. Particularly interesting are Dr Vélker’s reviews of 
Origen’s teaching on the Soul of Christ and on human divinization, 
of his angelology and demonology, and of his exclusion of the corporeal 
from the perfect state, made from this special line of approach. A 
critical question is * Did Origen’s mysticism hinge upon personal 
experience of contemplative ecstasy?’ Pages 134-144 give grounds for 
a decisive ‘ Yes’. But, if so, then Origen, like St Theresa, turned back 
from such experience to a quickened activity in the world of every day. 
And so he sees the ‘ Spiritual’, not as a race apart, but as a charismatic 
ministry within the Church, whose service of the brethren, indeed, 
leaves them very little time to think of themselves. Dr Vélker seems to 
have got a view of Origen which makes sense, without having to do 
violence to any of the strangely assorted components of Origen’s 
‘system ’. 


L église et la rémission des péchés aux premiers siecles, by Paul Galtier, S.J. 
(Beauchesne, Paris, 1932.) 


Tuis work is in two parts, the first dealing with the character attributed 
to absolution in the first six centuries, and the second with private 
penance. There is an ample and scholarly review of the material. But 
the author has his thesis, namely that priestly absolution guarantees and 
produces peace with God and restoration to grace, so that the sacrament 
of penance, as administered in the Roman Catholic Church, is indis- 
pensable. ' 

A formidable difficulty is the silence of antiquity as regards private 
penance, until it appears among the Celtic monks in the 7th century. 
Here Pere Galtier is helped by having divided his task in two. Establish- 
ing his principle of absolution in the first part, he has only, in the second, 
to make probable the exercise of a paternal private castigatio by bishops, 
as preceding the diffusion of the Celtic custom of private penance. 
Frequent references make it appear that Pére Galtier’s thought was much 
occupied with the fact that Dr Bernard Poschmann, a Roman Catholic 
professor at Breslau, had conceded that, until Augustine, the power of 
absolution was viewed as the power of the Church to reconcile sinners 
to herself, and so put them in a position to make expiation towards 
God. Such an admission seems to Pére Galtier the start of a slide that 
must end in the ‘ Protestant’ view, to wit that penance is a useful, but 
not an indispensable, adjunct of the life in grace. This is, of course, the 
view that he is eager to destroy. He protests against the isolating of 
exaggeratedly moralizing passages, which seem to belittle the sacramental 
character of penance. He claims, on his side, to give the sense of the 
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documents taken as a whole. It must be remembered, however, tha 
by disvaluing inconvenient passages, the documents ‘as a whole’ are 
rendered very pliable. 

The reader who goes all the way with Pére Galtier must believe tha 
God, ‘ whose nature and property is ever to have mercy and to forgive’, 
will nevertheless maintain the power of the priesthood by withholding 
His forgiveness till a priest pronounces absolution. Or rather, it is 
worse. Pere Galtier’s God is not in any hurry to forgive. It appears on 
p. 26 that sin is ‘ une offense privant de la bienveillance de Dieu’ and 
pardon ‘le renoncement du droit de la chatier’ (brought about by 
absolution). The view of venia thus presented is appropriately supported 
by a citation, not from any Christian writer, but from Seneca. 

The ex opere operato view of the sacraments leaves out of account the 
guidance of the Spirit as an element in absolution. Such guidance is 
the element most in view with Tertullian, the opponents of Cyprian, 
and Origen. ‘All heretics’, it might be said. But even so, the heresy 
only consisted in exaggerating something which the Church believed. 

Tertullian can conceive of the pronouncement of pardon of an 
adulterer (the Johannine fericope should ensure that) but only by an 
inspired prophet. He denies that a ‘ psychic’ bishop can be justified 
in pronouncing it. The offence given by Cyprian, when he modified the 
acceptance of confessorial letters, arose from the fact that the confessor 
were believed to be filled with the Holy Ghost. The tues éxerpéyarts 
ra iwip ri ieparuci dgiav of Origen’s epi edyis, whom Pere Galtier puts 
into French as ‘certains prétres’, seem from the context to be ‘ Gnostic’ 
men, exercising spiritual priesthood within the empirical Church, rather 
than presbyters by ordination. That is to say, the idea which is 
emphasized (it may be, over-emphasized) in these quarters is that 
the Church binds and looses effectually on earth in so far as she is 
guided by the Spirit to know God's will. 

T. action of the Spirit is not confined to the hierarchy. An individual 
Christian has a right to his personal assurance of God’s forgiveness, 
although he has not had priestly absolution. The early history of 
penance leaves room and to spare for such liberty. The picture of 
churchly penance which it presents is chiefly one in which the Church 
was dealing in a practical manner with people who, having in some critical 
way rejected the Holy Ghost, were like to be lost, and to endanger the 
Christian flock, but for such present and prompt human ministry. 


_ De paenitentia, by the same author (and from the same publisher, 
in 1931) is a Latin manual for seminarists containing forty-seve? 
theses, with corollaries and scholia. The book is called a 77ractatw 
Dogmatico-historicus. The historical part consists only of rather flimsy 
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supporting references. Thus, in justifying absolutions by priests, the 
author first refers us to Ep. Clem. Rom., to see that the leaders of the 
Corinthian sedition were to be made to do penance ‘ apud presbyteros ’. 
Such a book is not for the students of history, but for students of 
the system which it represents. W. TELFER. 


La notion d’Eglise chez Bucer dans son développement historique, by 
J. Courvoisier. (Alcan, Paris, 1933.) 


WueTHER Bucer or Melanchthon takes the fourth place among the 
reformers may be disputed ; but the Cambridge professorship in which 
he ended his days makes Bucer the more interesting to Englishmen. 
Dr Courvoisier, though his interest is in Bucer’s doctrine, gives an 
adequate account of his career. The young Dominican, born in 1491, 
made Luther’s acquaintance in 1518, and fell entirely under his influence. 
In 1521 he was released from his vows, so easy-going as yet was Rome, 
and entered, like Erasmus in similar circumstances, into the secular 
clergy. In 1522 he took the decisive step of marrying, anticipating 
Luther by some three years. His native Alsace was turning to reform, 
and Bucer was active in promoting it, and could do so effectually when 
the town of Strasbourg elected him to a parish church in 1524; at 
once the Mass was disused in it. His position closely resembled that 
of Zwingli at Zurich; for them the magistrates of their city took the 
place which Luther assigned to the nobility. Bucer was thoroughly 
successful. With the support of the council he exercised a complete 
authority in his consistory ; no private charity was allowed, but all alms 
were deposited in the deacon’s box. His doctrine of the ministry 
anticipated Calvin's ; in fact, Dr Courvoisier ventures to say that Calvin 
in his exile came from Geneva a Lutheran, and returned, after three 
years at Strasbourg, a convert to Bucer’s teaching. ‘Si Bucer,’ he 
says, ‘a été le génie créateur de l'Fglise réformée, Calvin en a été le 
génie réalisateur.’ But Bucer was a man of ideas which were not 
always consistent, and Dr Courvoisier makes him the ancestor of 
Spener’s collegia pietatis, and of Christian Socialism. But his church 
was to be strictly ruled, whatever might be its government. His 
systematic work De regno Dei was dedicated to Edward VI, as 
entrusted by God, like Josiah, Constantine, and Justinian, with an 
authority to be used to the full. The dedication was fortunate. In 
the triumph of Charles V, which was to be as formidable to the stricter 
reformers, and also as brief, as the Marian reaction in England, Bucer 
was in danger, and Cranmer chose him as one of the foreign theologians 
who should instruct our Universities. His last two years were spent at 
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Cambridge as Regius Professor, and there he was buried in stat, 
Dr Courvoisier is wrong in saying that he died in poverty and neglect, 
Whether they knew it or not, the English Puritans borrowed much 
from Bucer. His interest through life had been in exactness of 
theological statement, and he must share with Luther and others the 
blame of breaking the unity of the Reformation, if indeed such unity 
had been possible. Dr Courvoisier has rendered a service which would 
have been after his hero’s heart in his careful analysis of Bucers 
doctrine, and of the controversies which brought it out. 


























English Writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, edited by E. H. Autsy. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1931.) 








Tuis little volume of selections with good explanatory notes and an 
excellent introduction, which is in the main compressed from Miss 
Allen’s large and learned study of Richard Rolle and his writings, 
forms a welcome supplement to that work. It contains Rolle’s English 
poetry and an adequate selection from his English prose; if it be 
studied together with Dom Noetinger’s French selections from his 
Latin writings, the reader will gain a sound impression of his character- 
istics ; and he will wish to learn more. The curiously elaborate and 
artificial alliteration was a natural means of relief from the monotony 
of a hermit’s life, and excites no suspicion of insincerity ; it would be 
interesting to trace analogies in other writers. But the hermit’s cell can 
have had little room for folio manuscripts, and yet we learn that Rolle 
has been found to quote from several voluminous authors, and doubtless 
many more citations await detection. Miss Allen has opened a wide 
field for exploration in one of the most edifying of English divines. 

E. W. Watson. 

























































La Pensée religieuse frangaise de Chardon & Pascal, by HENRI BussoN. 
(Libr. phil. J. Viin, Paris, 1933.) 





In his preface M. Busson corrects at once a possible false impression 
which the title of his valuable book conveys: ‘C'est ici le second 
volume de l’histoire du rationalisme moderne, le premier étant constitué 
par ma thése de doctorat’ (Zes Sources et le développement du rationalismt, 
1922). 

As a fact he deals here with only one aspect of French religious 
thought, viz. the struggle between the rationalists and the apologists, 
and he leaves out of sight vast regions, and in particular the mystical 
garden, of which M. Bremond has made us free through his monumen 
tal Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux. 
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But of the topic to which he confines himself he gives a full and 
satisfactory account. He has cast wide a net of very small mesh. It 
must be confessed that everything he brings to land is not of equal 
value and interest ; but it is not his fault if his book is sometimes tedious 
reading. A Pascal is as rare among apologists of the seventeenth 
century as the writer cf the Epistle to Diognetus was among those of 
early Christianity. Indeed, one of the most striking features in the 
whole story is the immense superiority of Pascal’s fragmentary work 
‘Sur la vérité de la Religion’ to all those which went before it and were 
used by him in its making. For the originality of Pascal lies neither in 
his purpose nor in his main argument—M. Busson, with abundant 
learning, shews that there were many previous attempts to convert the 
free-thinker, and that even the notorious ‘ Pari’ was a current formula 
at the time (he cites an unpublished example from the Bibliotheque 
Mazarine) and may be probably traced back to Italy of the sixteenth 
century (Pomponazzi and Bernardino Orchino)— but in his mathematical 
application and in his insistence on the obligation to hazard the stake. 

Neither of these novelties moves M. Busson. He calls the first 
a piece of juggling, and the second an illogism. ‘Dire que je suis 
obligé de parier, que je suis embarqué, c’est une métaphore vide de 
sens, ou cela signifie que je mourrai, et c’est une puérilité.” I am not 
so sure. I incline to agree with William James (Zhe Will to believe) 
who sides with Pascal, using the term ‘option’ instead of ‘ wager’ and 
making us to see that the option presented to our will, to believe or 
not to believe, is a live option, momentous and, indeed, unescapeable. 
M. Busson hardly perceives, or at least does not emphasize, the pecu- 
liarity of the wager argument, viz. that it is intended for a special 
character, an individual /derfin at a particular point in his life, and not 
for the ordinary Christian. But on the whole he is appreciative (who 
is not ?), and his praise rises sometimes to eloquence: ‘ Vienne Pascal! 
Il leur apprendra & tous a parler avec simplicité de la vérité, avec 
émotion de ce que l'on croit, avec gravité des choses saintes, avec 
éloquence des choses grandes, avec esprit des sots, avec clarté de tout 
et méme de théologie. Et ce sera—a peu prés—toute sa rhétorique.’ 
That is well and powerfully said ; other passages might be quoted, but 
I must not spend my whole space on Pascal any more than M. Busson 
does. ‘There is a crowd of other figures, free-thinkers and orthodox, 
who merit and receive ample recognition. Previous writers have been 
accustomed to regard the /idertins as either fools or knaves. M. Busson 
treats them with respect as heirs of the Renaissance and ancestors of 
the Aufkidrung. Accordingly the School of Padua, the nursery of Free 
Thought, occupies a good deal of his space. In fact Charron, whose 
name stands as the title-page of the book, does not really take the field, 
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together with his master Montaigne, till chapter four. The influence 
of these two thinkers is treated with understanding and copious illus 
tration. There is, however, one omission. No contemporary judge 
ment of the great Bordelais is more eulogistic and, at the same time, 
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more measured, than that bestowed upon him by J.-P. Camus, Bishop acc 
of Belley, in his Diversites (1613 t. viii). He praises his knowledge of age 
man, his philosophy, his honesty, his critical faculty. He defends him rev 




























stoutly against the charges of covert atheism and immorality ; but he 
does not gloze his defects—obscurity, confusion, licence (offensive to 
a churchman), and he ends: ‘Comment appellerez vous tout ce long 
discours? Sera-ce un blasme? Car & le tant priser et puis se proposer 
de ne l’ensuivre pas, c’est le blasmer que le louer ainsi . . . jay bien eu 
de la peine & me sevrer de cet auteur et A me résoudre de le blasmer ¢t 
louer ainsi, car mon blasme est si plein de louange que c’est louer de 
blasmer de la sorte’, &c. Though he cannot himself imitate him, he 
recommends him as pattern to his correspondent. 

When M. Busson comes to Descartes it is rather surprising that no 
mention is made of Arnauld’s objections to the Meditations and the 
difficulty which he felt in explaining transubstantiation on Descartes 
principles. But then the book hardly concerns itself with the develop 
ment of church doctrine as such. On the general question of the 
quality of Descartes’s religion M. Busson reserves judgement : 


‘ Audiens quid hic et hic asserat perite, 
Et quid cui faveat non discernit rite, 
Nec praesumit solvere litem definite.’ 


But he adds a note of sound sense: ‘ Ne I’écrasons pas en le comparant 
aux saints comme Pascal.’ 
There is one last remark which I would submit to M. Busson and 
upon which I should like to hear his comment. Stoic, deist, and 
libertin, each after his kind, sought to follow the Law of Nature. To 
the /idertin to live according to Nature meant to follow the dictates of 
one’s own desires. As the apostle and spokesman of the /ibertins 
Théophile de Viau, whom M. Busson succeeds to some extent in white: 
washing, said : 
*J'approuve qu’un chacun suive en tout la nature, 
Son empire est plaisant, et sa loi n’est pas dure.’ 
He and his friends found no difficulty in practising what he preached, 
with disastrous results—free thought (the original meaning of /idertinage) 
easily degenerating into free living. But to the Stoics dpoAcyoupéres 
TH vee Civ meant to live in willing conformity to the processes of the 
universe, the general course of things. And this is precisely what 
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Jeremy Taylor postulates in the Holy Living, ch. i, sec. 1: * Christian 
religion, in all its moral parts, is nothing else but the law of nature, and 
great reason, complying with the great necessities of all the world, and 
promoting the great profit of all relations, and carrying us through all 
accidents of variety of chances to that end which God hath from eternal 
ages purposed for all that live according to it, and which He hath 
revealed in Jesus Christ.’ 

Can M. Busson match that from the sayings of his fellow-countrymen ? 


Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal, by RutTH Ciark. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1932.) 

THE main interest of this excellent book is historical rather than 
theological ; but theology keeps breaking in, and it is not for nothing 
that the Five Propositions and the Formulary of Alexander VII are 
printed in imine. The whole story of Port Royal lies within these two 
pronouncements. The Jansenists were in the end willing to condemn 
the Propositions (the guestion de droit) but they steadily refused to find 
them in Jansen’s book where the Pope declared they were (guestion de 
fait). And their refusal wrought their ruin. Miss Clark prints a passage 
from the Record Office News-detters in which Denzil Holles, our astute 
ambassador at the French Court, expresses his view that nothing less 
than Papal Infallibility is at stake ‘because y® Pope hath declared the 
five Propositions to be in Jansenius’. That was in 1665. Four years ~ 
later Dr John Owen, quondam Dean of Christ Church, wrote a preface 
for Theophilus Gale’s Zrue Jdea of Jansenisme, in which the same point 
is made. Owen does not take sides with either Jansenists or Jesuits, 
but uses the occasion to pillory those who were ‘so blindly zealous as 
to endeavour to fix and gild the weathercock of Papal Personal Infalli- 
bility, yea, in matters of Fact, on the top of that Tower the visible 
rottenness of whose Foundations threatened them with a downfall every 
moment’. Indeed, it is not straining a point to affirm that Port Royal 
suffered for contesting the nouvelle hérésie of Infallibility, as Arnauld 
called it, and I for one should have welcomed an expression of Miss 
Clark’s own opinion. But she, like a sound historian, is more concerned 
with recording facts than with airing personal views. The whole 
miserable business has been told again and again. Miss Clark’s main 
object is not once more to burn through the fierce dispute, but to note 
its echoes in these islands, and what led her to undertake the task which 
she has discharged with such conspicuous success was the emergence in 
Port Royal annals of certain British and Irish personages. First there 
was Anthony Hamilton of whom Miss Clark published a capital account 
twelve years ago. Then her eye fell upon the enigmatic figures of 
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Father Pembroke(‘le Pére Archange’), of Francis Jenkins (‘ M. Frangois’), 
of Ludovic Stuart d’Aubigny, who died just when he was being made 
a cardinal of the Church. Of these and many others she gives a 
exhaustive an account as can be desired or is possible, filling in outlines 
traced by Sainte-Beuve in his immortal work, and even correcting tha 
master here and there, for instance, in the matter of Ludovic’s famous 
conversation with Saint-Evremond concerning Jansenism, which Sainte 
Beuve accepts as authentic, but which Miss Clark shews reason for con- 
sidering as sophisticated. 

She has left no stone unturned in her search for historical truth, and 
her list of authorities, manuscript and printed, is most impressive. lt 
includes the archives of the Old Catholics in Holland which are not 
easily accessible. Miss Clark records gratefully the kind reception and 
help which she enjoyed at Utrecht and Amersfoort. A book on Jan 
senism will always find a welcome in England, for, as M. Busson saysin 
his study of French rationalism, ‘Nous sommes tous plus ou moins 
jansénistes depuis Pascal’, and Anglicans have a soft place in ther 
hearts for these Bible Christians and persecuted sectaries, Puritan in 
their practice and not too Roman in their doctrine. 

It cannot be claimed that Jansenism has exercised much influence 
on English thought, but it is extremely interesting to read of a project 
of reunion with Rome under Charles II upon Jansenist lines, ie. with 
out raising the question of Infallibility. 

In a word, Miss Clark has produced a very thorough and solid piece 
of work, and the book, beautifully printed by the Cambridge press and 
illustrated by most attractive pictures, reflects the greatest credit both 
upon its author and its publisher. H. F, Stewart. 


A study of Religious Thought in England from 1850, being the Olaus 
Petri Lectures delivered at Upsala in 1932 by Ciement C. J. 


Wess, D.Litt., LL.D., D.Theol., F.B.A. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1933.) 


AN adequate history of religious thought in England in the second 
half of the nineteenth century has yet to be written. Benn’s /istory of 
English Rationalism in the nineteenth century covers much of the ground, 
and deserves the attention of theologians as well as of ‘rationalists’, 
but the author's polemical aims are too pronounced to allow his work 
to rank as a classic. Perhaps this little volume of eight lectures 
delivered on a Swedish foundation in the University of Upsala will stir 
the future historian to his work. I can imagine a larger work which 
might stand to this book as Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought 
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in the eighteenth century stands to Mark Pattison’s great Essay in 
Essays and Reviews. The theological temper of Professor Webb's 
writing is indeed wholly different from the critical and distant attitude 
which Pattison adopted, but like Mark Pattison he can make his 
readers see the movement of ideas, and he has a similar gift for wide 
and sure generalization. If the future historian is, like Leslie Stephen, 
a Cambridge man, the proportions of his work will probably be different 
from those adopted in this book, for Professor Webb, as he frankly 
tells us in his introductory lectures, ‘regards the scene in a certain 
perspective, as seen from England and within England, from the point 
of view of the Anglican rather than from that of the Nonconformist 
or the Roman Catholic ; perhaps rather from that of Oxford than from 
that of Cambridge or any other seat of learning.’ The British Idealists 
must of course fill a large place in any presentation of this period of 
English religious thought, and it is natural that, with Professor Webb’s 
perspective, they should make the centre of the picture. The thesis of 
the book is that, from the Renaissance and the Reformation onwards, 
the main tendency of religious thought in Europe has been towards 
‘Immanentism’. This of course does not mean that the accepted 
theology has in fact been ‘immanentist’. Plainly it was not so in the 
eighteenth century, nor, especially in England, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But this was because in the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Western Christendom had become 
‘double-minded’. Alongside the old faith in a life beyond which 
dwarfed into insignificance this transitory life, there had arisen a new 
faith in civilisation and in the potentialities of the world in which we 
here live. These two faiths lived in uneasy juxtaposition. In the early 
decades of the nineteenth century in England, religion was generally 
assumed to presuppose belief in a transcendent God, in the origin of 
the material world in an act of creation in time, in an inerrant scripture 
as conveying God’s revelation of Himself, and in the happiness and 
salvation of individual souls as the supreme concern of religion, It 
was the task of the British Idealists to resolve the discord between such 
an attitude and the growing conviction of the worth of the present 
world, and to vindicate the values of religion within the world of 
experience as against on the one hand a theological tradition which 
was become more and more isolated from the life and interests of men, 
and on the other against a naturalistic philosophy which could find no 
genuine place for religion within normal experience. The last three 
lectures trace the inevitable reactions from this religious ‘immanentism ’. 
With Bradley and Bosanquet the recognition of personality in God had 
been disallowed and human pérsonality was relegated to the sphere of 
‘Appearance’. The vindication of personality-in- God and-Man by 
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the ‘ Personal Idealists’ is luminously set out, and the work of Jame 
Martineau, and above all of Von Hiigel in a similar interest receives wam 
acknowledgement. 

Professor Webb regards the Great War as the close of his period. 
Religiously, it has set in motion a new current of thought which is in 
definite reaction against the prevailing ‘immanentism’ of the late 
nineteenth century. He links up this post-war reaction against im- 
manentism with the Theistic doctrines of Balfour, of Ward, and of 
Dr Tennant. This arrangement is interesting, but though the belief in 
a transcendent God is common to those thinkers with Otto and othe 
‘ irrationalists’ who are referred to at the beginning of the lecture, the 
motives in their Theistic doctrine are so widely different from those of 
e.g. Otto, that they scarcely carry on the argument with which the 
lecture opens. ‘The task of working out a theology for this present 
time is deliberately declined, but we are warned lest we should be» 
far carried away in the flood-tide of reaction, as to lose hold of a belief 
not less essential to the Christian faith than the divine transcendence: 
‘ A thoroughly Christian view of the world cannot afford to compromise 
its fundamental monotheism by allowing that there is any reality in 
which God is not immanent, and which, in the last resort, can claim to 
exist independently of his immanence therein.’ 

The lecturer surveys the present scene in a mood of restrained 
optimism. He recognizes the danger that the nation may lose its old 
familiar contact with the language and the stories of the Bible, and he 
urges the inadequacy of the now fashionable doctrine of self-expression. 
Yet looking back over sixty years he is able to register a definite 












































































issues. The true enemy of religion in the modern world is no 
philosophy or science ; it is the purely secular habit of mind engendered 
in the hurrying life of great cities. 

Altogether this is a wise and understanding book. The English 
reader will rejoice that the present condition and recent history 
religious thought in his own country have been expounded to our Swedish 
cousins by an observer so competent and so just. 


Manuel d'études bibliques, rédigé conformément aux directions donnts 
par S. S. Pie X aux professeurs d’ Ecriture Sainte, Lettre apostoligu 
(Quoniam in re biblica. Tome 1V. es évangiles, by the Abbe 
H. L. Lusseau and the Abbé M. C. Cotome. Pierre Téqus 
$2 rue Bonaparte, Paris, 1932.) 

THIs enormous work (go7 pp.) is designed for use in French 

seminaries. ‘The contents of the four Gospels are combined in 4 
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‘harmony’ and digested in three sections with a detailed exposition. 
An introduction deals with the Gospels severally, with the synoptic 
problem, and with the historical and religious background. The 
decisions of the Papal Commission on Biblical Studies so far as they 
relate to the Gospels are reproduced in exfenso and they determine the 
conclusions which the authors adopt. Opinions on the criticism of the 
Gospels which are widely accepted by N.T, scholars are set down to 
the account of ‘rationalism’ and rejected on grounds which to most 
scholars will appear unconvincing or irrelevant. The Bibliographies 
are classified under the heads ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ non-Catholic’, the lists 
of ‘non-Catholic’ books being meagre and unsatisfactory. The distinc- 
tion between ‘Catholic’ and ‘non-Catholic’ recurs continually in the 
body of the work. The refutation of ‘ rationalism’ and the defence of 
‘tradition’ are primary interests and they prevent the authors from dis- 
cussing doubtful questions on their merits. 


Etudes bibliques : Evangile selon Saint Luc, by the Rev. C. LAVERGNE, 
O.P. (J. Gabalda et Fils, Paris, 1932.) 


PéRE LAVERGNE is a disciple of Lagrange. This little book is a 
brief French commentary on St Luke’s Gospel in French, inspired by 
the well-known work of Lavergne’s master which appeared in rg2r. 
‘It goes without saying,’ he writes in the introduction, ‘that I have held 
myself bound to take account of the books and articles which my dear 
master has since written.’ The commentary is not intended for the 
professed student and makes no claim to break fresh ground, but Pére 
Lavergne has a true appreciation of Lagrange’s scholarship and his 
book will serve well to introduce a wider public to his master’s delicate 
exposition of St Luke’s Gospel. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by P. Boyan ; The Pastoral Epistles, The 
Epistles of St John, The Apocalypse, by F. Gicot ; The Epistles of 
St James, St Peter, and St Jude, by W. H. Kent: vol. iv of ‘The 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures’. (Longmans Green 
& Co., 1931.) 

Tue translation in this volume of the Westminster Version is by 
three different hands and it is of very unequal merit. The most success- 
ful of the translators is Dr Francis Gigot of New York, who has produced 
a dignified and vigorous version of the book of Revelation. Least 
satisfactory is the translation of Hebrews by the Vice-President of May- 
nooth. ‘The rendering is correct but it entirely fails to catch the 
splendid rhetoric of the great passages. The weakness appears in the 
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first verse of the Epistle where roAvpepas xai roAvtpérws becomes ‘by 
many partial revelations and in various ways’. 

There is little in the introduction and notes to call for comment in 
this JouRNAL, but it must be said plainly that this volume does not give 
a true impression of the present state of New Testament scholarship on 
the problems which are inevitably raised by these books in the New 
Testament. The defence of the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter for 
example is ludicrously inadequate. On the other hand, it is of interes 
to note, in view of the past history of biblical criticism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, that ‘in the opinion of nearly all critics and of mos 
Catholic writers of the present day, the words of the comma /Johanneun 
were not contained in the original text ; at the same time, until further 
action be taken by the Holy See it is not open to Catholic editors to 
eliminate the words from a version made for the use of the faithful’. 


An die Romer, erk\art vor D. Hans LietzMann, 4te Auflage. (J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1933.) 


Dr LietzMann’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is the 
first volume of the Handbuch sum Neuen Testament to enter upon 
a fourth edition. The new edition differs but slightly from the third 
(1928). There are no new excursuses, and the few additional references 
to recent works which I have observed both in the Introduction in the 
text of the Pauline Epistles, and in the body of the commentary have 
not been allowed to interfere with the paging of the last edition. Itis 
superfluous to praise this well-established work. J. M. Creep. 


Samaritan Eschatology, by M. Gaster, Ph.D. (The Search Publishing 

Society, 1932.) 

Dr Gaster is well known as the champion and interpreter of the 
Samaritans. He has done much to remove misconceptions about them, 
such as that which is implied in their usual name. They call themselves 
Shamerine, i.e. those who keep the Law, not those who inhabit Samaria; 
the resemblance to Shomeron, the biblical name of the city, is merely 
fortuitous ; and they are not descendants of the heathen colonists whom 
Shalmaneser settled in the country, but a race of native blood and unim- 
peachable faith. In the present volume Dr Gaster disposes of another 
erroneous idea, namely that the Samaritans have no belief in immor 
tality and a resurrection and a day of judgement. How mistaken this 
is he shews by translating relevant passages from the Samaritan Targum 
and traditional expositions of the Pentateuch. An interesting point 
which he works out in detail is the parallel way in which the Oral Law 
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was developed among the Jews and among the rival sect. The same 
need was felt in each case ; somehow or other cherished beliefs about 
the Last Things must be deduced from the unpromising text of the 
Law; in each case the same exegetical method was followed, and it 
goes back, in Dr Gaster’s opinion, to the period between the fifth and 
the first centuries B.c. (pp. 48, 63, 70, &c.). In this connexion he is 
careful to point out that the date of a treatise or homily is not to be 
determined by that of the earliest manuscript in which it is found ; for 
the Samaritan practice was not to compose anything new, but to repeat 
older writings (p. 122). He illustrates fully the hopes associated with 
the advent of the Taheb, the Reséorer, perhaps rather the Refurner, who 
is not the Jewish Messiah, but a purely human figure, who will come 
to rule as an absolute king, rebuild the temple on Gerizim, give to the 
world the true Law, and then die and be buried on the sacred mount. 
This survey of Samaritan literature, translated for the first time into 
English, gives much valuable information about ideas which were widely 
current in Palestine and elsewhere during the interval between the two. 
Testaments. When it comes to speculation on historical problems 
Dr Gaster’s authority will be questioned. He is no friend to modern 
biblical science. He declares that the higher criticism ‘has only con- 
fused the real problem and has not contributed in the slightest degree 
to a better understanding of the text of the Pentateuch’ (p. 77). This 
is not fair, and it makes us cautious in following his guidance on the 
wider issues. The wording of the first paragraph on p. 44 is so obscure 
that it gives an impression exactly the opposite of what the author 
intended ; of course the Samaritan and LXX do supply the lacuna in the 
Hebrew text of Gen. iv 8. A typographical error needs correction on 
p. 87. It would have been convenient if the author had adopted the usual 
forms in transliterating Semitic words, and if he had provided an index. 


An Historical Study of the Canonization of the Hebrew Scriptures. By 
SoLoMoN ZeITLIN. (Jewish Publication Society of America, 1933.) 


Tus is a short but valuable essay, written by a first-rate talmudic 
scholar. The more or less familiar allusions to the subject in Rabbinic 
literature are investigated afresh with results which will be found 
illuminating. Prof. Zeitlin explains the reasons why Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, were not admitted into the Canon without much 
discussion ; and how Esther came in latest of all, simply by the pressure 
of popular opinion. He examines the meaning of such technical terms 
as ganas, i.e. to store away from public reading, and ¢o defile the hands, 
i.e. to convey the contagion of holiness. Why Jubilees (‘one of the 
earliest books of Jewish literature’), Ben-Sira, Tobit, Judith, were not 
included is shewn by sound arguments. 
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Der Davidpsalter des Romischen Breviers. By A. REMBOLD, S.J. (Ferdi- 
nand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1933.) 

Our own Prayer Book Psalter stands in such urgent need of revision 
that we can sympathize with the Roman clergy who feel the same need 
for a revision of the Vulgate Psalter. This is a praiseworthy attempt 
to make the Psalms more intelligible by correcting the Latin version 
and translating it into German. The work is carried out in a conser. 
tive spirit ; at the same time attention is paid to the results of modem 
scholarship. With the Vulgate as the starting-point, Fr Rembold cer 
tainly makes the best of it ; but for the real understanding of the Psalms 
he starts with a disadvantage, for he is in duty bound to preserve the 
Latin as far as possible. He adopts a good many emendations of the 
Hebrew, and indicates them by italics, but he also changes the tradi- 
tional Latin with considerable freedom. For example, Ps. cx (cix) 3's 
printed ‘ Penes te principafus jam in die generationis tuae ; In montibu 
sanctis wnxit te regem’; this implies a conjectural Hebrew text, which, 
though supported by some scholars, is too uncertain to be admitted for 
devotional recitation. The same may be said about other conjectures 
of the kind. Many of the editor’s own alterations of the Vulgate bring 
out the meaning better; some of them are scarcely improvements, 
e.g. ‘Exsurgit Deus’ (Ixvii), ‘Cum exiret Israel’ (cxii a). It is undoubtedly 
a gain to have the Psalms printed as poems, and in stanzas, even though 
not strictly in accordance with the Hebrew metrical system. More 
dubious is the wisdom of printing an exegetical summary as a title to 
each Psalm (both in Latin and in German); such headings beg too 
many questions of interpretation. G. A. Cooke. 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, by R. Levy, D.Litt. Vol. Il. 
(Williams & Norgate, 1933.) 

THE first volume of this important work was reviewed in these pages 
last year: the second and concluding one has now appeared. Dr Levy 
divides his subject into the following six heads: the religious con 
ceptions of Islam; moral sentiments in Islam; usage, custom, and 
secular law under Islam ; provincial government under the Caliphate; 
military organization; science. Each of these chapters is furnished 
with a carefully selected bibliography and for the whole book an 
excellent index is provided. There is little to add to the former notice 
with regard to the general scope of the book and the high standard of 
scholarship which characterizes its contents. It will suffice to repeal 
that the theologian need not fear that this book will be above his head. 
For while Dr Levy writes primarily for the Arabist, he never loses sight 
of the needs of the historian and the theologian, and he succeeds 
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satisfying both, by the clarity of his style and his definitions of technical 
terms. 

It is naturally of no little interest to see how regularly certain out- 
standing problems of theology occur, practically in one and the same 
form, in each of the three Semitic religions: it is instructive to compare 
the answers which each has made to them. Dr Levy gives abundant 
examples and shews us how these problems were treated first by 
Muhammad and then by later exponents of Islam. We find all the 
stock difficulties, pre-destination, pre-existence, human responsibility, and 
the rest. From early times Muslims were exercised by the question 
why, since Islam is the true faith, were not all men born Muslims? 
The Prophet replied, ‘ No person is born who is not born into the true 
natural religion but his parents turn him into a Jew or Christian. Do 
you find that an animal is born mutilated until you yourselves have 
mutilated it?’ The Hadith or traditions of the prophet often contain 
contradictory material, just as in the Qur'an itself incongruent passages 
are not infrequent. It was the task of the exegetes to examine the 
validity of these differing statements, and, if both have managed to 
survive the test of validity, to attempt their reconciliation. Thus, the 
Prophet declared that plague and sickness had no reality, as being 
active independently of Allah. A Bedouin thereupon asked why his 
camels which were healthy in the desert became infected when in 
contact with a mangy camel. The Prophet retorted, ‘ But who infected 
the first camel?’ Yet, on another occasion, Muhammad said, ‘ Let no 
one who has sick camels drive them to water with healthy ones.’ 

Islam, just as Christianity, had its pre-existence controversy. The 
orthodox maintained that the Qur'an was coeternal with Allah, because 
its archetype, the ‘preserved book’, was in heaven. The Mu'tazilites, 
the Arians of Islam, denied this. They also rejected anthropo- 
morphisms and they maintained that the deity was utterly ‘apart’ and 
remote from the possibility that any evil or wrong Could be attributed 
to him. Man is the creator of his own actions, possessed of free-will 
and responsibility. In Judaism, Prov. viii 22 was often interpreted in 
a way that would imply that the Torah was coeternal with the Creator, 
but the logical consequences of this idea were not developed into 
a doctrine and never gave rise to controversy. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that devoted to 
Provincial government. We see the rise of what would be termed in 
Europe the differentiation between Canon and Civil Law. Here the 
distinction roughly is between shar’ (law) and ‘wrf (what is commonly 
known and accepted). By degrees the latter became the royal per- 
quisite, and Dr Levy gives numerous instances from medieval and later 
European travellers which tend to shew how the personal justice of the 
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ruler gained control of what was originally democratic civil adjudi- 
cation. 

From these few examples it will readily be seen how large is th 
circle of theologians, historians, and economists to whom this treatise will 
prove a valuable handbook. Its merit lies largely in the fact that the 
information is accurate and full: from these pages a clear exposition of 
Muslim life, thought, and faith may readily be obtained. 


Talmudic Judaism and Christianity, by A. Lukyn Wiuiams, D.D 
(S.P.C.K., 1933.) 


Reapers of the JourNaL need hardly be told that a book by Dr Lukyn 
Williams must not be overlooked by them. Of the scholars whos 
studies are devoted to the first century of this era, he is the doyen and 
his written word is characteristic of the three men, Peter Mason, 
Schiller-Szinessy, and Israel Abrahams, who taught him, to whose 
memory the book is dedicated and of whose spirit and tradition he is 
so worthy an exponent. It might be imagined that a small book on this 
vast subject cannot contain anything that readers do not already knov. 
This is by no means the case. The pages are packed with original sugges- 
tions, but the scheme is so well-conceived, so condensed, simple, and 
direct, that the book, while capable of being handed to a Freshman, wil 
appeal to the senior man with no less force, though for different reasons. 

The first thing that will impress the reader is the fairness with which 
the author handles his theme. It is hard to do justice to the cause 
one’s opponent, however much sympathy one may feel for his point 0 
view. It is no less hard to accept facts which history teaches, if these 
facts seem to tell against one’s own cause. But to writers like Williams 
and Montefiore love of truth comes above all, and the fact that thee 
two are no longer isolated examples of their type is one of the hopefil 
signs of this age. 

Dr Williams divides his subject into the following heads. First he 
gives an excellent account of ‘the Talmud, what it is’, explaining Hs 
origins, growth, and compilation, the developement of Gemara from 
Mishna, the terms ‘Tosefta and Baraita, the difference between 
Palestinian and Babylonian recensions, &c. His second chapter deals 
with the Talmud as evidence for the Rabbinic Judaism of the Net 
Testament. Here he treats of sources, such as Megillath Ta‘anith and 
Josephus: he explains also the theory of inspiration. His last chaptet 
gives the evidence of the New Testament, first from the standpoint 0! 
Paul and then from that of Jesus. Finally an admirable excursus 5 
devoted to an examination of the meaning of ixoxperys. 

Coming now to one or two minor points that may be noted, it maj 
be remarked that Dr Williams adopts Michael Guttman’s theory of oral 
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preservation: each Rabbi became a ‘living library’ of the special 
collection of cases which interested him and in connexion with which he 
transmitted authoritative tradition, This fact is naturally to be regarded 
as the best explanation for the arrangement of the Talmud. But, one 
might add, as a corollary, it stimulated mnemonics. Hence we get 
what Pelman calls the system of associated ideas, or, to use a Talmudic 
phrase, the teaching of ‘a thing by the way’ (A/i/i*tha de-gav Urha). 
This is why we find the most heterogeneous subjects in juxtaposition. 
Any reader of Pirke Aboth will be struck by this, e.g. the co-ordination 
of things by numbers. When a pupil had learnt the ‘Ten Sayings’ by 
which the world was created, it was easy for him to remember other 
things that went in tens. In an age when books were rare and indexes 
non-existent such a plan has obvious merits, and the resultant dis- 
cursiveness and discord may be overlooked, for the purpose was 
achieved: the tradition was safely transmitted. The scheme worked 
and that is its justification. 

On p. 22 Dr Williams adopts a suggestion, put forward independently 
by the late Dr Cowley and the present writer, that the Nash Papyrus 
was a Mezuzah, It should, however, be added that if, as I believe, 
this view is correct, the arrangement points to sectarian, possibly to 
Judaeo-Christian usage. From the Mishnah Zamid we know that 
when the priests who officiated at the altar withdrew to the Vestry of 
Hewn Stone to pray, their order of service included the Decalogue and 
the Shema’, The Decalogue was ultimately omitted because of the 
Judaeo-Christians, who held that it constituted the only valid part of 
the Torah. Elbogen has pointed out that the LXX preamble to the 
Shema’, which the papyrus also has, indicates a similar tendency. 
Since the papyrus can hardly date from Temple times and be assigned 
to the priests, the probability is that it emanated from a Jewish- 
Christian environment. 

Dr Williams’s use of Michael Guttman’s works shews how wide is his 
reading and how abreast this book is with the latest developements of 
scholarship. Such evidence recurs on many pages. 

The specimens of the Talmud that Dr Williams cites (pp. 22 sqq.) 
are useful. He might, perhaps, have elaborated the importance of 
what he terms the ‘time factor’ (p. 24). The Jewess was absolved 
from all religious acts that involved a given time because the Jewish 
mother was noted for her spiritual and physical care of her children. 
One of the reasons why, in a mixed marriage, the religion of the 
offspring goes by that of the mother is because her influence during the 
impressionable years of childhood was, and is, reckoned to be paramount. 
If the Jewish mother were eligible for the statutory quorum of ten 
(Minyan) requisite for holding services, she would be faced by a 
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conflict of duties. Nine worshippers may be waiting for one more,» 
as to be able to say Qaddish, but her child’s claims must take pre. 
cedence. Similarly, a slave is not a free agent and he too is absolved 
from acts which his position might prevent him from performing. 
The specimen of Haggada on p. 27 is not particularly interesting 
but a better example is given on p. 32. The Talmud can rise to grew 
heights, and the heights, no less than the depths, should be exhibited. 
As Dr Williams says, ‘the Talmud is not all a blessing, much less is it 
alla curse’. But what does need emphasizing is that the vastness of 
the Talmud is by no means the measure of its usefulness. For as the 
Talmud is a mirror of life, it contains a true reflection and doth nothing 
extenuate, It tells the whole story, good and bad alike. But no Jew 
moulds his life on the shadows; he takes the light as his example. 
Dr Williams says that, ‘rules, whether framed by Puritans, Romanists 
or Jews, have their danger’. True, but he might have enlarged his 
three categories by including the one to which his own co-religioniss 
belong. Every religious system that contains the means of salvation 
contains also the germ of decay: it is not the system so much as the 
use or abuse of it that is significant. Dr Lukyn Williams's conclusion 
(p. 34) that Christianity produces a greater spiritual influence on hie 
than Judaism is not invariably borne out by experience. We Jews do 
not claim to have the only path to salvation: our path, we hold, is the 
best for ourselves, but we do not deny that others may reach the same 
goal by a different road, better for them than ours but not absolutely 
and inevitably the best for all men. H. Loews. 


The Muslim Creed, its genesis and historical development, by A. J. 
WensincK, Professor of Arabic in the University of Leiden. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1932.) 

The People of the Mosque, an introduction to the study of Islam with 
special reference to India, by L. Bevan Jones, Principal, Henry 
Martin School of Islamics, Lahore. (Student Christian Movement 
Press, London, 1932.) 

THe former of these books is the most valuable study of the 
developement of Muslim theology of recent years, Although it 
primarily intended for the Arabist, the historical treatment is 9 
thorough and the technical terms are so clearly explained that the 
ordinary English reader can follow the line of thought without difficulty. 

Beginning with the well-known confession of faith of Muhammadans 
Prof. Wensinck shews how the Muslims were forced by heresies and 
schisms within the church to define the articles of their belief. The 
growth of the creed followed lines painfully familiar to Christian theo- 
logians. Difficulties unsuspected by earlier generations arose within 
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the fold. Rival views were upheld with increasing bitterness till one 
side gained the upper hand and forced the non-conformist to conform ; 
or, if the matter in dispute was fundamental, the two parties lived side 
by side to develope their differences in increasing acrimony. 

Only the germs of a creed are to be found in the Qur'an; the 
material is to be sought in the corpus of apostolic tradition. The 
author draws attention to parallels between such literature and the New 
Testament as Mt. viii 5-13 and Acts xvi 30 f. 

The difference between mortal and venial sins and the relation 
between faith and works were questions which called for answers in 
the first centuries till finally orthodox Islam accepted the dogma that 
faith alone—and that faith expressed in the terms of the shahdda 
must not be questioned—was sufficient for salvation, though the mis- 
givings which such an easy-going attitude towards conduct excited were 
not always allayed. 

Prof. Wensinck’s book is specially interesting because of the use it 
makes of old Arabic works which have been published comparatively 
recently, such as al-Ash‘ari’s bana, his Magda? a/-Jslamiyyin, and the 
dogmatic works of Aba Hanifa. ‘The author traces the impact of 
western thought on the Islamic community: the problems of creation 
in time, revelation in time, the being of God, and the possibility or 
impossibility of predicating anything of Him. He shews how scholas- 
ticism led to scepticism until Ghazali, the Aquinas of Islam, set bounds 
to it, exposed its weaknesses, and laid down the conditions of a reason- 
able faith. He translates the early confessions A/-Figh al-Akébar and 
the Wasiyat abi Hanifa, and adds a commentary of his own which 
is, in itself, almost a guide to the literature of Islamic dogmatics. 
He will not admit that the latter work was written by Aba Hanifa 
(¢. 767), and ascribes it to a forerunner of Ibn Hanbal (@. 855). 
Another work which has borne the name of Abii Hanifa he labels Figé 
Akbar J] and hints that al-Ash‘ari may be its author. It is certainly 
a creed written by scholastics for scholastics. Its theology is rationalized 
in terms borrowed from Aristotle. The book is rounded off with a 
chapter—all too short—on the later developement of the creed, The 
author rightly says that his ‘treatment is historical rather than sys- 
tematic’, but it is only right to say that the book carries our know- 
ledge of Muslim dogmatics several stages onward. 

There are some faults in the English. Thus the sentence: ‘Some 
of the elements that had in vain demanded entrance at the front door 
were introduced by the backstairs’ suggests a clandestine intrigue, and 
an objective I will not venture to guess at, rather than a concession to 
modernism. ‘He forgiveth unto whom He pleaseth’ is rough. A 
second edition would remove these and a few other minor blemishes. 
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On pp. 62 and 63 the words iS eee wy are rendered somewhat 
freely, and only a reference to the original makes the meaning clew. 
Thus Prof. Wensinck renders Mila/ p. 30, ad fin.: ‘The Mu'tazilites 
unanimously declare that the Wise’ can only do what is salutary and 
good, and that His wisdom keeps in view’ what is salutary to his 
servants’. I should prefer: ‘the Mu'tazilites agree that a wise man 
can only do what is salutary and’ good, and (therefore) wisdom demands 
that regard should be paid (by God) to the welfare of His servants’ 
The article with aes is generic. In ch, xviii of his Nihadyatu-'l-Igdin 
(which I hope to publish soon) Shahrastani deals fully with the argv. 
ments he has abbreviated here. The Mu'tazilites explain that a wise 
man must act on wise principles, which require that his actions should 
benefit either himself or others. Since God’s transcendence forbids 
that he should profit by ‘His actions, it is clear that He must act for the 
welfare of others. The reference on p. 63 to al-Shahrastani i. 30 should 
be i. 29. There is a misprint on p. 53, par. 2,.1. 3, and another on 
p- 107. The Index is informative and comprehensive. 

The People of the Mosque, compiled to help Christian teachers in India 
to understand Islam and especially its Indian varieties, may be said to 
have fulfilled its purposes only so far as the Sunnis are concerned. 
The author has, however, been at pains to collect his materials from 
many scattered sources so that it should prove of great value to the 
circle for whom it is intended. ‘The book is free from bias and bitter 
ness. Though a little uncritical in his use of Muslim tradition the 
author writes easily and persuasively. His chapters on the present 
tion of Christianity to Muslims should appeal to all men of good will. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


The Church and the Jews in the Thirteenth Century: a Study of their 
relations during the years 1198-1254, based on the Papal Letters 
and the Conciliar Decrees of the period, by SoLomon GRavzil, 
Ph.D. (The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, 1933.) 

Happy is the man who is permitted to publish a new collection of 

Sources of any date, for no kind of book is of greater use to the con- 


scientious student. Here Dr Grayzel has given us the Papal Letters 


and the Conciliar Decrees affecting the Jews which were issued during 
this period. These have been collected by him out of many large and 
expensive tomes, or, in some cases, copied from manuscripts, and all 
placed together in the second part of this one volume, with the original 
Latin and a translation of each document. 


} Possibly Haarbricker’s ‘der Weise (Gott ’, Religionspartheien, 1, p. 43 has 
influenced this rendering. 


? Cf p. 63, 1. 6. 
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The first part is not as valuable as the second, yet it is so useful that 
we would not be without it, for it is a very full introduction to the 
Sources. After calling attention to the importance of the thirteenth 
century, and describing the nature of the Sources and their general 
significance, Dr Grayzel goes on to give a summary of the principal 
points. These are the Papal attitude and the reason for it ; the Church 
and Jewish converts, with the question of compulsory conversion, and 
the pecuniary and other losses, and, again, the privileges, of the converts. 

The writer then describes the various means taken to defend 
Christianity both negatively against proselytism by Jews, and positively 
by attacking Judaism. The next chapter treats of Jews and the general 
Church policy, especially with regard to tithes and the Crusades. Then 
follows a long and painful account of the Policy of degradation, including 
references in the Sources to Jews and Money-lending, the Admission of 
Jews as Witnesses, the Badge, &c., &c. The last chapter is on the 
extent of Papal Protection, e.g. against Crusaders, against the Blood 
Accusation, and against the nobles and burghers. It also shews that, 
as a whole, this protection was insufficient. 

The author seems to have succeeded in giving us not only a trust- 
worthy Source-book, but also an unbiased account of its contents. And 
for this rather uncommon factor in so controversial a subject our hearty 
thanks are due to him. A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Etudes priliminaires & [édition de Diodore de Tarse sur les Psaumes, by 
Louis Mariks. (Société d’Edition ‘ Les belles lettres ’, Paris, 1933.) 


Tue works of Diodore (Bishop of Tarsus, 378-392?) have fared 
badly at the hand of later generations. 

When the Nestorian controversy arose he became suspect as the 
teacher of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He is said to have composed 
commentaries on the entire Bible, but only a few fragments extracted 
from Catenae were known to survive when Migne’s collection of the 
Fathers was published. Chief among these fragments are some com- 
ments on Ps. li-Ixxiv (lii-Ixxv) and Ixxxi-xcv (Ixxxii-xevi). These 
selections are hardly sufficient to give a just impression of Diodore’s 
commentary on the Psalter as a whole. The edition promised by 
M. Louis Mariés cannot fail to be of great interest. 

The foundation of M. Mariés’s work was laid in 1905 when Fr J. 
Lebreton, whom he calls ‘mon maitre’, found an incomplete commentary 
on the Psalms in Paris gr. 168 (‘P’). This fragment is anonymous, 
but soon afterwards Lebreton found the whole commentary in Paris 
Coislin gr. 275 (‘C ’) with a name attached. The title runs: irobeos 
kai épanveia tot Wadrypiov tav éxatov wevtijKovta Walpov ard dwvis 
*Avactaciov pytporoXrov Nuxaias. ‘To these two MSS M. Marits has 
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been able to add a paper MS with a ‘good’ text from Mt Athos 
(‘A’), one on parchment from Messina (‘ M’ ; cent. xi-xii), and another 
on parchment from Vienna (‘V’; cent. x-xi). 

If the commentary be by Diodore, can the ascription in ‘C’ to 
Anastasius be explained? The patient collation of the five MSS by 
M. Mariés does suggest a sufficient answer. The four MSS VPAM 
form a group by themselves, while ‘C’ stands alone. ‘C’ contains 
(according to M. Maris) 271 interpolations in the commentary which 
are absent from VPAM. Many of the interpolations are of the nature 
of small explanations which would be thrown in naturally by one who 
dictated. With the suggestion of dictation the phrase drd dwvis, ‘at 
the voice of’ agrees. So the name ‘Avagraciov need mean no more 
than that Anastasius dictated an anonymous commentary to his 
amanuensis. It is not a claim to authorship. 

Roughly M. Maris tells the history of the transmission of the com- 
mentary as follows : 

First period. The commentary bore the name of Diodore. So we 
find in the Ca¢enae extracts from it signed Acodepov. 

Second period. ‘The commentary was preserved only as an anony- 
mous work. 

Third period. Anastasius III of Nicaea (¢. 700), having before him 
an anonymous copy of the commentary, dictated it to an amanuensis 
adding a number of comments of his own: hence the description, dm 
duvis 'Avacraciov. 

M. Mariés proves at length that the character of the interpretation is 
Antiochene, as we should expect if it comes from Diodore, but marked 
with many individual traits. Diodore is an advanced ‘critic’ for his 
time, as for instance in his contemptuous rejection of the titles of the 
Psalms as given in the Septuagint. The book of Psalms, he tells us, 
was lost during the Captivity, and afterwards about the time of Ezra it 
was rediscovered, not as a whole, but by single Psalms or by twos or 
threes. So the book was put together again, but not as it was originally 
arranged, and the titles newly added were for the most part bad guesses, 
even yeAowrarat (Ps. xxvi—xxix).' 

All the Psalms are referred to the authorship of David, but it is 
explained that he speaks often in the character of some later king or 
prophet, €x mpoowmrov ‘Tepepiov or éx mpoodmov "ELexiov. Many Psalms 
are described as paxxaBaixoi, but they, too, according to Diodore, were 
composed by David, who by the gift of prophecy could realize situations 
which lay in the distant future for him. 

The text which underlies the comment is, M. Mariés tells us, the 


' Theodoret (in Ps. xxvi) controverts Diodore’s criticism of the title of xxvi, and 
would defend the titles in general. 
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Lucianic. So in xxxviii 6 the reading is raAaurds not radaus: in 
xlv 6° 7d xpds zpwi rpwt NOt TS rpowwrw : in Cxxxi 15 Ojpay not xyjpav. 

M. Mariés devotes a good many pages to describing the character of 
the commentary. It is not purely theological, but in addition to much 
historical discussion it contains many grammatical and philological 
remarks (pages 112-128). ‘ Partout, l’auteur cherche, avant tout, & 
comprendre, & l’aide de toutes les ressources de son intelligence et de 
sa raison, la lettre du texte. C’est le caractére rationaliste, au bon sens 
du mot, de cette exégése que nous avons nous-mémes cherché & mettre 
avant tout en lumigre’ (Mariés). Allegorical interpretation our author 
abhors : rois péy ypawdes pvOovs tay ddAAnyopytav évraiba dépew is 
pérov ovK dvayxKaiov. 

Since the orthodoxy of Diodore was called in question by Cyril of 
Alexandria and others during the Nestorian controversy it is well to 
conclude this notice with a quotation from the newly discovered 
commentary at the close of the comments on Ps. cix (cx): 

"AMAG Tas pay aiperxas PAvapias xai Tas ‘lovdaixas dAaLovetas raped Gov- 
ras xpi elreiv 7 dAnOes Gre cis Tov Kipiov Hav “Incoiv Tov Xpurrov cipyrar 
5 Yaluds obros tov povoyery Kai mpwrdroxov. “O yap airés €or Kai 
povoyerys Kai mpwrdroKos* od Kata TO adrd pévro. GAAG Kara Td dAdo Kai 
Go. Ilpwrdéroxos piv xara odpxa’ povoyeriys S& cata Oedryta. Kai 
spuroroxos piv xab’ b éf jpav" povoyeris 5% Kal’ 5 éx Oeod. Els 38 dpiis 
vids Ta orvapddrepa, kai els Kupios. Els atrov eipyra: 6 Wadpds, ob nab! 
5 povoyeris GAAa xa’ 6 xpwréroxos. “Emerpérero yap xabioa mapa rot 
llatpos xa’ & xpwrdroKxos Kai kAnpovdpos. Kal’ 5 yap povoyeris dyAover 
owaibws €or. Kai cvvOpovos, ex pioews Exwv Td Tpds TOV TaTépa SpdTimov 
cai dpdOpovev. If this passage be really from Diodore, it should stay 
his accusers from repeating their accusations. But judgement must be 
suspended. It will be easier to decide, when the complete text of the . 
commentary lies before us in print, whether the charges brought against 
his orthodoxy have substance or not. W. Emery Barnes. 


Origenes’ Werke, Elfter Band, Origenes’ Matthiuserklirung. II. Die 
lateinische Ubersetsung der Commentariorum Series, by E. KLOSTER- 
MANN. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1933.) 

As nothing substantial has been done on the text of this work since 
De la Rue’s edition of 17 59, the new work of Dr Klostermann is parti- 
cularly welcome, and the edition will be found to satisfy the needs of 
modern scholarship thoroughly. It is unfortunate that the Rheims MS 
has perished since De la Rue’s reports of some of its readings were 
made, but the Jumiéges (now Rouen) MS of the tenth century, the 
Bruges MS of the twelfth, and the leading representative of a later form 
of the text, now British Museum Add. MS 26761, constitute an adequate 
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basis for the text. Dr Klostermann has also used the older editions, as well 
as the commentaries of Jerome and Paschasius Radbertus for parallels. 
Fragments of the Greek original he has also painstakingly collected from 
the catenae, Victor of Antioch, and Peter of Laodicea (this last from 
Heinrici’s admirable edition of 1908). It is no fault of the editor’s that 
these Greek fragments are meagre and for the most part unsatisfactory. 

The biblical references are given with unusual fullness, and references 
to Harnack’s and other modern works are furnished at the proper points. 
The printing and paper are of the luxurious character that we associate 
with most of the volumes of the series to which the volume belongs. 

Some notes have occurred to me in the course of reading through 
the volume ; matters of greater and more general interest are reserved 
for an article. The editor is quite justified in not paying overmuch 
attention to matters of spelling, since his oldest manuscript is compara- 
tively late in date. Yet in the following cases the forms can hardly be 
those of the author: p. 11, 31 opportunius ; 17,13 humerorum: 26,12 
(cf. 177, 29, 217,9) Beelzebub'; p. 33, 19 &c. eleemosynas ' ; p. 49. 25. 
50, 25, Ezechielem (this is degenerate ; read the better Ezechiel) ; p. 73, 
11 hisdem ; p. 81, 24 Daniele; p. rog, 1 &c. fictione ; p. 118, 17 Geth- 
semani (so 204, 5. 8. 12); p. 230, 27 tentationibus ; p. 239, 28 poeni- 
tentes ; p. 243, 1 Nazaraeus; p. 256, 6 Mathusalem ; p. 276, 27 Elias 
is; p. 278, 18 sabacthani; p. 280, 19 (299, 29) annuntiare. There 
seems no doubt that at p. 18, 26 we should read ministeria for the 
manuscripts’ mysteria, the two words being constantly confused in manu- 
scripts ; at p. 36, 19 I should keep the manuscripts’ reading aestimantur ; 
at p. 38, 16, instead of reading ‘ qui studet compositum proferre sermo- 
nem (verbis) magis quam salutari sensu repletum’, I should prefer to read 
sermone’, to insert nothing, and to take ‘ conpositum’ as a substantive. 
At p. 92, 3 ‘esse’ would be more easily lost than ‘fieri’; p. 102, 7 
‘hoc’ is perhaps right, as it is admitted at p. 297, 18 (yet at p. 207, 9 
‘huc’ is attested by all authorities) ; p. 236, 25, I should insert ‘se’ after 
* devotare’ (cf, 238, 2; 240, 26). At p. 17, 27 cf. © Tim. 4, 3. 


Analecta Reginensia; Extraits des Manuscrits latins de la Reine 
Christine conserves au Vatican, ‘Studi e Testi’, 59, by ANDRE 
Witmart, O.S.B. (Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1933.) 

In the course of cataloguing the large collection of Mss in the 
Vatican once the property of Queen Christina of Sweden, Dom Wilmart 
has come across a large number of anecdota, and has very properly 
published the first batch of these in the present volume. 

The volume contains in all twenty pieces, some of them of consider- 

' I hope it is true that the MSS read the long form idololatria at 29, 26, 3°, 7: 
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able extent and all of them of importance. They are: ‘List of relics 
assembled at Jouarre in the ninth century’; ‘A new text of the false 
Council of Caesarea on the paschal computus’ ; ‘Celtic Catecheses’ ; 
‘The Ars arengandi of James of Dinant, with an appendix on his works 
De dictamine’;‘ A Carolingian florilegium on the symbolism of the 
ceremonies of baptism, with an appendix on the letter of John the 
Deacon’; ‘The treatises of Gerard of Liége on illicit love and on 
the love of God’; ‘Letter relative to the election of Lembert of La 
Palud, bishop of Angouléme’; ‘Commentary on the Distigium of 
John of Garlande’ ; ‘Commentary on Boethius’s Conso/atio’ ; ‘ William 
of Conches’s preface for the last part of his Dialogue’; ‘A patristic 
developement on the Eucharist in Paschasius Radbertus’s letter to 
Fredigard’; ‘ Revelation of a wicked priest who had built a church in 
honour of S. Caesarius’; ‘The prefatory letter to the Visio Ansell 
scolastic’’; ‘A pattern will and testament’; ‘ Peroration to Catiline’s 
invective’; ‘ The art of discourse. Precepts, examples, extracts, letters’; 
‘Nicolas of Osimo’s commentary on the Rule of S. Francis’; ‘ The 
verses of William the Breton for his biblical works’; ‘The framework 
of the priest Philippus’s commentary on Job’; ‘The ancient Latin 
story of the Assumption ’. 

This mere enumeration will give some idea of the wide appeal which 
this volume makes. The church historian, the student of the Latin 
Bible, the patristic scholar, the Latin philologist, whatever be the 
period of Latin in which he is mainly interested, the student of medieval 
theology and preaching, and finally, all those interested in early French, 
will find useful new material for their study. All these varied pieces 
are edited in the masterly manner which we have learned to expect 
from Dom Wilmart, and he has provided a wonderfully comprehensive 
index, where the only additions I would desiderate are a very few rare 
Latin words. In the case of certain of the documents, such as that on 
the Assumption, he has invoked the aid of other MSS and has thus 
made a real edition of the particular treatise. I should like to reinforce 
his appeal for a new edition of Philip on Job, and add that Primasius 
on the Apocalypse and Aponius on the Song of Songs are also in need 
of new editions, 


I have noted misprints on pp. 32, 243, 377: ON p. 225, |. 96 rennuit is 
better than renuit ; p. 254, n. 4 ‘Oxford’ should be ‘Cambridge’ ; p. 264 
‘Kantonsbibl.’ should now be ‘ Zentralbibl.’ ; p. 367, under cancea, ‘ 233’ 
should be ‘ 232’; p. 376, under ‘ scact’, ‘262’ should be ‘232’. The ex- 
cellence of the paper and type has served to accentuate the sheer delight 
with which I have read through this volume.’ A. SOUTER. 


" Apropos of the Alcuinian volume (no, 5 above), I had the privilege of seeing 
another ninth-century volume of Alcuin’s school in New York last year. It had 
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Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, herausgegeben von D. Dr Ovo Caset 
O.S.B. (Miinster in Westf. Volumes x and xi.) 

Tuts Jahrbuch, which is one of several important liturgical publica. 
tions issued under the auspices of the Abbey of Maria Laach in the 
Rheinland, has already been noticed and described periodically in the 
JournaL. The tenth and eleventh volumes covey the years 1930 and 
1931; that is to say, the extensive ‘ Literaturbericht’ which forms about 
half the contents of each volume reviews the liturgical writings, great 
and small, which appeared in various countries and languages during 
those two years. The earlier part of each volume contains the usual 
wealth of valuable essays and original texts. The publication is one that 


no serious student of the history of religious worship should fail to be 
acquainted with. R. H. Conno1ty. 


Taioms et Isidori nova fragmenta et opera, by EDUARD ANSPACH. 
(Centro de estudios histéricos, Madrid, 1930.) 

Dr Anspacn, who is preparing a critical edition of the works of 
Isidore for the Vienna Corpus, here gives us some of the fruits of 
his researches. The fragments of Taio’s Senfentiae are of no great 
interest; they merely supply the sections missing from the Codex 
Aemilianensis upon which Risco based the only available edition 
(Espaiia sagrada, xxxi pp. 171 ff—reprinted in Migne, ?.Z. Ixxx). But 
the new material for the study of Isidore is of more importance. By 
a collation of the various manuscripts of the Zfymo/ogiae, of which 
nearly a thousand still exist, Dr Anspach is able to offer a satisfactory 
solution of several stubborn problems in the genesis and developement 
of that book. He maintains that Isidore wrote it, not for Braulio of 
Saragossa, but for King Sisebut, to whom he sent the first edition early 
in 620 with the letter: ‘En tibi sicut pollicitus sum misi opus’ (7.2. 
Ixxxli 74). About 623 Braulio asked for a copy, waited seven years, 
and asked again in Epistle V (7?.Z. Ixxx 651), where he says that others 
already possess the books ‘etsi detruncatos conrososque’. Isidore'’s 
reply is lost, but he evidently promised to send a transcription. Braulio 
wrote again a few months later (Zp. iii, P.Z. Ixxx 650), saying that he 
had heard that the book was finished—i.e. the transcription made for 
him—and asking for its speedy dispatch. Isidore sent it in 631, but 
‘inemendatum’, because of his illness (7’.Z. Ixxx 654). This is the second 
edition, of which Braulio says ‘rogatu meo fecit’. The third edition is 
Braulio’s (¢ 637), divided into books. The fourth (¢. 650) is again 
Braulio’s, corrected and arranged ‘sub titulis’ at the request of King 
Recceswinth (Zp. xxxviii-xli, PZ. Ixxx 685 ff), A fifth edition 


been purchased from a Munich dealer, and was accompanied by a description from 
Dr Paul Lehmann, 
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appeared in 658, a sixth in 675. The work was at first divided (by 
Braulio) into seven books; later (? 675) into eight, twelve, fifteen 
(c. 744), seventeen (saec. ix), and finally twenty, as we now have it. 

Both Arevalo and the Bollandists give an amplified version of Braulio’s 
Vita Isidori (P.L. \xxxii 53; Acta SS. Apr. iv 351). Dr Anspach 
presents a new text of this and, on internal evidence, thinks it was 
written not long after 750, perhaps in Seville. It attributes to Isidore 
a considerable number of works not mentioned in the authentic shorter 
version: ‘De nativitate Christi sempiterna ex patre et temporali ex 
matre ex Isaiae testimoniis librum unum. Moralium libros beati 
Gregorii papae rogatu compendiose abbreviavit. Cantica Canticorum 
facunda expositione elucidavit.’ The first of these is lost, the second 
Dr Anspach believes to exist in a manuscript of Laon, and he suggests 
that the third is the ‘doubtful’ work printed in the appendix of Arevalo’s 
edition (P.Z. lxxxiii 1119)—a suggestion which does less than justice 
to Arevalo’s criticisms and ignores the fact that this commentary uses 
a pure Vulgate text, whereas Isidore very frequently quotes other 
versions, 

The Vita ampliata proceeds: ‘ Bibliothecam compilavit. Quartam 
psalterii translationem edidit. Super libros Moysi et psalterium et 
quattuor evangelia expositione non minimo insudavit studio. In canonico 
quoque et civili iure permaxima composuit instrumenta.’ On all of this 
Dr Anspach has much to say, with an immense array of learning. It 
is interesting to note that he finds himself in agreement with P. Séjourné 
in attributing to Isidore the compilation of the //isfana, and with Dom 
De Bruyne in taking ‘bibliothecam compilavit’ to mean that Isidore 
‘put together a Bible’; but he disagrees with De Bruyne’s opinion 
(following Berger) that this latter compilation or revision is represented 
by the extant Bible of Toledo. His chief reasons for this—which he 
promises to present more fully later on—are the order of the books and 
the text of the psalter. ‘I cannot bring myself to think that, in com- 
piling a Bible, Isidore should have completely passed over that form of 
the psalter which he himself edited, from which he almost always drew 
his quotations, and which was certainly always sung in the churches of 
southern Spain.’ Dr Anspach means by this Isidore’s ‘ quarta psalterii 
translatio’, which he takes to have been essentially the psalter of Codex 
Toletanus 35. 1, edited by Lorenzana (P.Z. Ixxxvi). But this involves 
a serious difficulty. A study of Isidore’s quotations from the psalms 
reveals the fact that they disagree more often than they agree with the 
distinctive readings of the Toledan version ; in the great majority of 
cases where those differ from Jerome’s Gallican Psalter, Isidore prefers 
the latter. It is possible that Dr Anspach’s critical edition will shed 
more light upon this. W. S. Porter. 
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Essay on Mandaean Bibliography 1560-1930, by SveEND Aace Pats. 
(Milford, London, and Branner, Copenhagen, 1933.) 


Tuts is truly a monumental work, though it only extends to 240 pp, 
with the Index. Dr Pallis has collected together all the notices he can 
find of the Mandaeans and their religion from the first accounts of them 
by Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth century to the present day. In 
his Introduction (67 pp.) he discusses the names by which they have 
been known to western scholars (and pseudo-scholars), with an account 
of their language and literature and the theories that have been held 
about them, from a bibliographical point of view. 

So far as I know this Bibliography is complete. It gives each book 
and the chief reviews of each book, including the numerous modern 
expressions of opinion about Christianity and ancient Religion, in which 
the supposed testimony of the Mandaeans is brought in. For instance, 
under 1928 we find A. Drews, Die Marienmythe, p. 89! 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that all this is mere Ge/ehrsam- 
eit and tabulation. Dr Pallis is well known as a specialist on Mandaism, 
and his bibliographical researches have thrown into their proper per- 
spective the genesis of several erroneous views about the Mandaeans 
which have played a great part in the study of their documents. In 
particular he has brought out the part played by Germano Conti of 


Aleppo, vicar of the Maronite patriarch (/nfrod. § 6, p. 11). Conti, in 
1779, told Matthias Norberg, afterwards editor of the Ginza, that the 
Mandaeans were identical with the ‘ Nazaraeans’ who lived near Latakia, 
north of the Lebanon, and that these Nazaraeans were disciples of 


St John the Baptist. This information was accepted by Norberg, and 
with many modifications influenced the ideas of many subsequent 
scholars, including Lidzbarski, but it is based on a double error. The 
*Nazaraeans’ of Latakia, or rather of the district which Pliny calls 
Naszerinorum tetrarchia, are the people now called Nosairis ; and they 
have nothing whatever to do with John the Baptist, or with the Man- 
daeans who compiled the Ginza. Conti's false information was soon 
abandoned, but the theories which his false information had started 
were long maintained, as they seemed to give some sort of reason why 
a sect supposed to be derived from movements in Palestine during the 
first century a.p. should be found existing on the Tigris. 

The printing is very correct, but on p. r$1, under 1815~16, Ais 
substitutio is a misprint for his substitutis. F. C. Burkitt. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October 1933 (Vol. cxvii, No. 233: 
14 Burleigh Street, W.C.2). Mrs W. C. Roperts anp Lorp HucH 
Ceci. The ordination of women to the priesthood—B. M. H. THomp- 
son Archbishop Whitgift and the Lambeth Articlese—R. WINKLER 
Grace in the New Testament—A. Fox College Chapels—R. H. 
Gisson Small beer of history—G. FLorovsky The limits of the 
Church—F. L. Cross Science and religion in contemporary culture— 
Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1933 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 1: Constable & 
Co., London). Bishop HAMILTON Baynes From Newman to Gore— 
B. H. SrrREETER Poems of Jesus—C. C. J. Wess The nature of religious 
experience—M. Kent The religious experience of Sadhu Sundar Singh— 
F.C. S. ScutLLer Man’s limitations or God’s ?—V. D. Scupper The 
Cross in Utopia—C. J. Capoux What does the Crucifixion mean ?— 
W. M. Cuitps Remembrance of things past: sixty years ago in a 
Lincolnshire village—R. CoupLanp The memory of Wilberforce— 
F. J.C. HearnsHaw Church and State: their past and present rela- 
tions—E. B. CastLe Quakerism as adventure—Mrs Ruys Davips 
Silence and emphasis in Buddhism—G. Dawes Hicks Survey of recent 
philosophical literature—Reviews. 


(2) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. li, Nos. 3 and 4: 24 Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Brussels). P. PeeTeRs Une Vie grecque du pape S. Martin I— 
H. Detenave Constantini Acropolitae, hagiographi byzantini, epistu- 
larum manipulus—A. WiLMartT Les reliques de S. Quen & Cantorbéry— 
B. pe Galrrier La controverse au sujet de la patrie de S. Emilien de la 
Cogolla—P. Grosygan La prophétie de S. Malachie sur I’Irlande— 
PL. Lerivre Le miracle eucharistique de Bruxelles—Catalogus codicum 
hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecae Capituli ecclesiae cathedralis 
Beneventanae—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Revue Bibligque, October 1933 (Vol. xlii, No. 4: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris), M.-J. LAGRANGE Projet de critique textuelle rationelle du 
N.T.— H. Bévenor Le cantique d’Habacuc—R. pE Vaux Le ‘ Reste 
d'lsrael’ d’'aprés les Prophttes—R. Devréesse L’édition du Com- 
mentaire d’Eustbe Césarée sur Isaie: interpolations et omissions— 
L. H. Vincent L’tre de Scythopolis d’aprés une inscription nouvelle— 
B.U BACH Le tombeau de Marie, sceur de Moise, 4’ Cadés—Recensions— 
Décret de la Commission biblique pontificale—Bulletin. 
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Revue d histoire ecelésiastique, October 1933 (Vol. xxix, No. 4: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain). J. ZemLeR La conception de V'Eglise aux quatre 
premieres sitcles (fiz)—L. pe Laccer L’Albigeois pendant la crise de 
l'albigéisme (fin) —G. Constant Le réveil religieux en France au début 
du xix® sitcle (@ suivve)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue Bénédictine, April 1933 (Vol. xlv, No. 2: Abbaye de Maredsous, 
Belgium). C. Lamport Sermon inédit de saint Augustin sur la pritre— 
B. Cape.tte Les Zractatus de baptismo attribués A saint Maxime de 
Turin—D. De Bruyne Etude sur le Liber de divinis scripturis. 
Ill. Abrégé du vii¢ sitcle—A. Wi_mart La composition de la petite 
chronique de Marseille jusqu’au début du xiii® sitcle : Manuserits de 
Tours identifiés ou proposés: Le TZractatus theologicus attribué i 
Hildebert—Comptes rendus. 


July 1933 (Vol. xlv, No. 3). D. De Bruyne Un quatritme 
manuscrit latin de la correspondance apocryphe de S. Paul avec les 
Corinthiens—G. Barpy Le concile d’Antioche (379)—A. Witmart 
L’admonition de Jonas au roi Pépin et le florilége canonique d’Orléans— 
Lynn Wuyte, jr The Charters of St Michael's in Mazzara— A. WILMART 
Opuscules choisis de Hugues de Saint-Victor: Grands potmes inédits 
de Bernard le Clunisien—Comptes rendus. 


(3) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, December 1933 
(Vol. xxx, No. 4: A. Topelmann, Giessen). C. Scumipt Die Evan- 
gelienhandschrift der Chester Beatty Sammlung—E. BicKkeRMANN Ein 
jiidischer Festbrief vom Jahre 124 v. Chr.—A. Bakker Christ an 
Engel? a study of early Christian docetism—L. Brun Engel und 
Blutschweiss Le 22 43-44—Tu. HERMANN Monophysitica—J. Sven- 


NUNG Statio = ‘ Fasten’—G. Kriicer In memoriam Arthur Cushman 
MeGiffert-—H. LierzMann Notizen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxiv, No. 1: A. Bader, Rotten- 
burg a. N.). Simon Die Geschichte als Weg des Geistes—Apam 
Deutsches Volkstum und katholisches Christentum—RtkssLer Lucian 
von Samosata und die HI}. Schrift—Fiscnuer Die Mauern und Tore des 
biblischen Jerusalem—Srotz Das Epitaph des Tiibinger Propsts und 
Kanzlers Vergenhans—Hormeister Von den Koadjutoren der Kano- 


niker der bayer. Domkapitel—-Hacen Pfarrei und Pfarrer—Bespre- 
chungen, 





